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Journal of the Asiatic Society 


NOTICE ON FIROZ SHAH’S REFERENCE TO 
‘CHHAPARKHAT’ 

IN THE FUTUHAT-I-FIROZ SHAHI 

R. Nath 


Multan Firoz Shah Tughluq (1351-88 A.D.) compiled the adminis¬ 
trative ordinances, which he had promulgated, in a work which he named 
Futnftat-i-Firoz ShahiJ Literally, it appears to contain an account of his 
conquests, hence the title Futnhat. But Firoz Shah's reign is almost 
devoid of ambitious military expeditions and is, instead, noted for civil 
measures and various reforms which he introduced in Administration and 
Revenue, Society and Religion and common life. Precisely, it contains 
principal events of his reign including, on a large scale, an account of his 
public works. 2 Apart from the numerous buildings which he repaired, 
a summary of which is available in the FF, he claims to have built 3 50 
canals and water-courses ; 40 mosques ; 30 colleges ; 20 khanqahs; 100 
palaces ; 200 serais (inns) ; 30 towns ; 100 reservoirs (dams) ; 5 hospitals; 
100 mausoleums; 10 public baths; 10 minarets ; 150 bridges and 1200 
gardens. He was, thus, a giant builder and seems to have devoted most 
of the Time, and spent best of his Treasury, on the building-work and, 
one of the greatest of medieval times. 


At great expense and exertion, he brought the two Asokan Lats to 
Delhi, one of which was erected on a pyramidal building which had been 
specially constructed for this purpose, just to the north of his Jamj’ 
Masjid in the Kotla Firoz Shah. It was designated the Minora-i-Zarrln.* 
Probably following Asoka, the great Mauryan King who ruled over India 
one and a half milleniums before him, he also had his edicts, i.e., his 
ordinances which had been compiled in the FF in eight chapters, carved 
on eight stone slabs which were fixed on the octagonal drum (i.e., one on 
either side) of the main dome of this Jami’ Masjid. 6 Though the Lat 
bearing Asokan edicts is still standing in situ, Firoz Shah’s carved slabs 
have not come down to us. In fact, the dome itself is not extant and the 
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grand Jami’ Masjid of Firoz Shah where Timur, the conqueror, had his 
Khutba read in 1398, has no roof over its sanctuary ! 

Firoz Shah repaired a number of old buildings of Delhi, which were 
in a dilapidated condition, and the FF contains an account of this repair- 
work. Thus, it records that the Sultan repaired the Mosque and Minar 
(viz., the Quwwat’ul-Islam Masjid and the Qutb Minar respectively) of 
Mu’izzu’d-Din Sam (Muhammad Ghorl alias Muhammad bin Sam) and his 
Tomb 0 ; Hau<J*i-Shamsiand Haud-i-’Alai; tombs of Iltutmish, Mu’izzu’d- 
Din Bahram, Ruknu’d-Din Firoz, Jalalu’d-Din (?), ‘Alau'd-Din Khalji, 
Qu|bu’d-Dln Mubarak Shah, Sheikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya, Ghiyathu’d- 
DSn Tughluq Shah and Muhammad Bin Tughluq. A few references made 
by the Royal author in this context, are historically very interesting and 
important. 

In connection with the repairs conducted at the tomb of Sultan 
Mu’zz’d-Din Sam, he noted : — 

“va maqbarah Sultan Mu’izzu’d-Din Sam ra ki diwar gharbi 
va takhtahaye dar kuhnah va farsudah shudah bud.” 7 

The western wall of the tomb of Sultan Mu’izzu'd-Din Sam and the planks 
of its doors had become old and worn out (and needed repairs). We 
restored them and instead of the (original) wooden-work of the doors, 
alcoves and stair-cases, we made them all of sandalwood. 

Rizvi’s Hindi translation of this portion as gRt, ftSSfW afft sftiff 8 
is not coirect. The text reads :— 

“chobinah dar-ha va taq-ha va zinah-ha az 
chob-sandal sakhtah.” 0 

‘Taq’ is not ‘window’ but ‘alcove’ which is a closed, recessed portion 
given in a wall, generally at the dado-height. Elliot and Dowson’s 
translation j — 

“I restored this and in the place of the balcony, 

1 furnished it with doors, arches and ornaments of 
sandalwood.” 10 

is entirely confusing. There is no mention of a ‘balcony’ or ‘arches’ or 
‘ornaments’ in the text and Elliot and Dowson have inserted them 
arbitrarily. 

This shows that the tomb was adequately repaired and the old wooden- 
work was replaced by sandalwood-work. It seems that all the doors of 
the tomb, whether on the main openings or on the alcoves or in the 
stairways were made of sandalwood which is a very costly material and it 
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looks surprising that the Sultan chose to spent so luxuriously on this 
choice-item. One is, naturally, tempted to ask : Why these doors were 
not made of ordinary wood anew, and why sandalwood was used for 
them ? Was sandalwood used for ‘doors’ or something else ? 

The same costly material, which was only very rarely available at 
Delhi in the 14th century, is recorded to have been used at the College 
and Tomb of Sult&n Iltutmish 

“And also like this, the College of Sultan Shamsu’d-Din 
Iltutmish wherever it was decaying, was restored. We replaced 
the old doors with sandalwood doors. The piers 11 of the tomb 
of Sultan Iltutmish had crumbled down. We reconstructed 
them in a better form. The courtyard of the tomb which had 
not been paved previously, we had it paved. We got a stairway 
constructed in the dome (of this tomb) carved out of its stones. 
The supports of its Burjis (chhatris ) had fallen down, we 
restored them.’’ 18 

Here also sandalwood doors were used in place of the old doors. It is 
curious that a stairway was carved in stones in the dome of this tomb. 
What does it mean ? The words are unmistakable : 

! ‘va dar gunbad nardban az sang tarashidah zyadah kardah 
shud.” 33 

The text does not use the word ‘Zina’ 14 but ‘nardban’ to distinguish it 
from the former. This seems to be either a sort of small, monolithic, 
miniature stairway, carved out of or into the existing blocks of stone ; or a 
small stairway provided into the thickness of the western wall, almost 
secretly, leading to the terrace. 16 But, there is no stairway at the tomb of 
Iltutmish at present and all this appears to be vague. In fact, the building 
has undergone reconstructions over and over again and except for the 
interior, much of it has been altered. More confusing is the FF record of 
restoration of the supports of the four chhatris 

“va dar chahar burj pusbtaban rekhtah bar 
avurdah shud.” 18 

Rizvi’s translation : ^ ^TT? 17 

is entirely wrong and makes the confusion worse confounded. Elliot and 
Dowson's version : “I re-erected the fallen piers of the four towers”, 18 though 
more to the point, is also incorrect. ‘Pushtaban’ may be ‘supports’, as well 
as ‘piers’; but ‘towers’ is a misleading word. ‘Minarets’ and ‘towers’ are 
self-standing structures and, technically, they have no piers or pedestals. 
In fact, the whole body from the level of the ground-floor to the finial is 
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called ‘Minaret* or ‘Tower*. In all probability, these were chhatris on all 
the four corners of the tomb, around the main dome, which were supported 
on square or octagonal turrets attached to the corners of the main buil¬ 
ding. No trace of these turrets is available at present, obviously because 
the facades of the tomb have been reconstructed ; of course, there are 
some traces of mini-structures at the corners on the terrace. 

Firoz Shah also repaired the tomb of Sultan Jalalu’d-Din and rebuilt 
its door. Who was this Jalalu’d-Din ? Was he Jalalu’d-Din Khalji who 
was assassinated at Kara-Manikpur by his nephew and son-in-law ‘Alau’d- 
Din Khalji ? He might have been buried at Delhi. More important here 
is the use of the word ‘darwazah’ 

“va darwazah jadid imarat karda shud.” 19 

Generally, he used the word ‘dar’ for door, only here he has used the word 
‘darwazah*; this is significant. 

Firoz Shah further recorded to have repaired the tomb of Sultan 
*Alau’d-Din Khalji. Its doors were also made of sandalwood. 20 Repairs 
were also conducted at the tomb of Sheikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya. There 
is an extremely interesting reference in this connection ; Firoz Shah noted 
that doors of the gunbad and j’afris of the maqbarah of Sultan’ul- 
Mashaikh Hadrat Nizamu’l-Haq-va-al-Din Mehboob-llahi Quds-Allah 
were made of sandalwood. Here two distinct items in the same building 
have been mentioned :— 

‘‘va dar-haye gunbad va j’afri-haye maqbarah Sultan...” 21 
Rizvi’s translation : ...iRicft % WF? l ^ <T*IT 

^ qft 3*RT5** is not correct. The tomb was undoubtedly a domed 
chamber and there was no other room from which a distinction could be 
made. Nor does he explain ‘j’afi is’. Elliot and Dowson's translation of 
‘j’afris’ as lattice-work is also wrong. 28 In fact, Firoz replaced the doors 
of the domed tomb-chamber and also the wooden-enclosure around the 
grave of the Sheikh (which was in this room) by sandalwood works. 

There is yet another useful reference in the FF. Repairs at the Dar’ul- 
Aman in the citadel of Tughlaqabad, where Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq was buried, 94 were conducted and 

“dar-ha az chob sandal sakhtah va bar qabur an 
khudabandgaran az purdah have dar khanah 
k’abah sayban afrakhtah.” 26 

Its doors were made of sandalwood and the covering of K’abah was hung 
over the graves of those great men- Elliot and Dowson translated it extremely 
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vaguely : “I had new sandalwood doors made for it, and over the tombs 
of these distinguished men I had curtains and hangings suspended.” 26 
Elliot and Dowson's did not mention K’abah, nor conveyedt he meaning of 
‘Sayban’ which was spread over the graves. Rizvi’s translation : ... gq 
Kflwft qft qr qrtit % src % % srnrerq too is confusing. 

How the ‘Sayban’ could be made over the graves ? It was no 
use hanging the clothes over the graves until something was already 
there upon which these clothes could be placed, spread and sus- 
pended, permanently. ‘Sayban’ is a meaningful word, which denotes 
that some wooden structure was there around the grave over which 
the sacred cloth procured from the K’abah could be spread, just as to 
provide the grave with a complete shade, i.e,, Sayban. 


Thus, this account of the repair-work executed under Firoz Shah’s 
orders at the five important tombs of Delhi, i.e., the tombs of Mu’zz’d-Din 
Sam, fltutmish, ‘Alau’d-Din Khalji, Sheikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya and 
Muhammad bin Tughlquq at Dar’ul-Aman, shows that:— 

(i) Sandalwood doors were provided at these tombs in place of the 
original, wooden doors which had become old and worn out; it 
is abundantly surprising that such a costly wood as sandalwood 
was used for doors at these tombs ! Did the Sultan spent so 
luxuriously on doors only ? This was extremely improbable- It 
seems that some other items apart from the doors, were made of 
sandalwood. 

(ii) Firoz Shah generally used the word *dar’ for doors but in a single 
instance, i.e., in connection with the repairs at the tomb of 
Jalalu’d-Din. he used the word ‘darwazah’. It is likely that the 
three doors of the tomb-chamber (the fourth one on the western 
side marking the direction of the K’abah remaining closed) are 
denoted by ‘dar’ while the main gateway of the tomb-establish¬ 
ment by ‘darwazah’. 

(iii) The original wooden enclosure around the grave of Sheikh 
Ni?amu’d-Din was replaced by a sandalwood enclosure- Firoz 
has used the word ‘j’afri’ in plural to denote this enclosure. 
What was this structure ? It was a balustrade frame of wood, a 
sort of railing, which enclosed the grave of the Sheikh on all 
sides. More than that, it had four miniature wooden pillars at 
the corners supporting a pyramidal canopy over it, like a ‘sayban’. 
This is indicated in connection with the Dar’ul-Aman. 
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(iv) There at the Dar'ul-Aman, over the grave of Sultan Muhhmmad 
bin Tughluq, a full-fledged ‘Sayban’ has been mentioned by 
which sacred clothes of the K’abah were hung. Here the meaning 
of a wooden canopy over the grave has been conveyed unambi¬ 
guously. This too would be a sandalwood structure, though in 
this case the wood has not been named. While only doors are 
indicated in connection with the use of sandalwood at the tombs 
of Mu‘izz’d-Din Sam, Iltutmish and ‘Alau’d-Din Khalji, it is 
specifically mentioned as an enclosing structure around the grave at 
the tombs of Sheikh Nizamu’d-Din and Muhammad bin Tughluq 
at the Dar’ul-Aman. Firoz Shah has not named it and has only 
indicated it by ‘j’afris’ in the former case and by ‘sayban’ in the 
latter. In all probability, it was ‘ Chhaparkhat ’ which not only 
enclosed the grave respectfully on the four sides, but also 
provided it with a pillared canopy and gave it a decent roofing. 

Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan identified this structure correctly when he 
used the word 'CHHAPARKHAT’ ( ^ tsR ) in connection 

with the tomb of Iltutmish, the tomb of ‘Alau’d-Din, the tomb 
of Sheikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya and noted, in unmistakable words, that 
Sultan Firoz Shah had a ‘Chhaparkhat’ placed over the grave in ease. 86 
His mention is explicit 

•‘According to the FF, Firoz repaired this tomb (of Iltutmish). 
He also had a sandalwood canopy, viz., Chhaparkhat built over 
the cenotaph." 28 

“Firoz Shah repaired this tomb (of ‘Alau’d-Din), school and the 
Masjid as the FF affirms. He also had a sandalwood canopy : 
Chhaparkhat, placed over the grave.” 30 , 

“As the FF testifies, it was known as the Dar’ul-Aman during 
the reign of Firoz Shah. He also had a sandalwood canopy : 
Chhaparkhat , built over over the tombstones 31 and curtains which 
had been brought from the K’abah were used on this canopy.” 82 
“The FF records that Firoz Shah had a Chhaparkhat built over 
the grave (of Sheikh Nizamu*d-DIn Auliya) ...” 31 

‘Chhaparkhat’ is the most appropriate word and, without doubt, 
Sayyid Ahmed made a very apt choice. It is, in fact, a folk 
word which combines ‘chhappar’ (epR thatched sloping roof 

supported on bamboos or wood ) and ‘KhSt’ < STR cot = charpoy ) 
or 4 K3(h* (wood). It is a wooden structure, oblong in plan, having 
planks at the base on all sides, four wooden pillars at the four corners 
supporting a pyramidal canopy as its roof (Fig. 1). This was placed 
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over the tombstone (Tawiz) and was so assembled around * it as 
to cover it decently on all sides and yet leave sufficient space 
in between, on all the four sides, for offering chadars and flowers 
and for hanging curtains. It was no part of architecture but an additional 
accessory like any other furniture, and it should not, therefore, be mis¬ 
understood for ‘doors’. For sanctity it was made of costly wood like 
sandalwood. 

Until recently ‘chhaparkhat’ was part of the bridal present like the 
‘palang’ or ‘masahri’ and, equipped with curtains on all sides as it is, it 
was used by the bride for seclusion and purdah in her new home. 

The ‘chhaparkhat’ is still used over the tombstones of ISufi saints and 
the examples of the tomb of Nizamu’d-Din Auliya at Delhi and the tomb 
of Sheikh Salim Chishti at Fatehpur Sikri may be cited. In both these 
cases, the ‘chhaparkhat’ is tastefully made of ebony and has been exqui¬ 
sitely inlaid with mother-of-pearl, by brass-pins. In either case it has 
come to be a magnificent piece of art. At present, this is called ‘Raoti’ 

( Jj\ } T&& ). 

A close study of this tomb-accessory shows that :— 

1. ‘Chhaparkhat’ was an oblong wooden structure of four pillars 
with a canopied roof; it is generally made of costly and stable 
wood as sandalwood or ebony ; 

2. Firoz Shah used ‘Chhaparkhat’ at least at four tombs of Delhi, 
i.e., over the tombstones of Sultan Iltutmish, Sultan ‘Alau'd-Din 
Khalji, Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq and Sheikh Nizamu’d- 
Din Auliya; 

3. At present ‘Chhaparkhat’ is used only over the tombstones of 
Sufi saints, e.g., Nizamu’d-Din Auliya and Sheikh Salim Chishti ; 
it is associated with popular §ufi shrines where common folks 
assemble and pay their adoration. 


This aspect of the Sufistic religion has drawn its inspiration from the 
popular faiths and beliefs of the teeming masses of India, rather than 
from the orthodox religion of Islam. Worship of tombstones is forbidden 
in Islam as it amounts to idol-worship. In fact, Islam forbids its 
followers to build a tomb over the grave with stone, burnt brick or 
mortar. 84 The body should be deposited in earth and left over so that, 
later, other dead bodies may also be buried in the same piece of land 
and on the Day of Resurrection, 72 souls may rise from each grave. 
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Ha<Jrat Muhammat warned his followers not to build his tomb pucca lest 
people start worshipping it. But, in spite of all orthodox injunctions, 
splendid tombs have been built by the Muhammedans all over the world. 


It is interesting to note that the more popular religion of Islam has 
grown and developed around the mazars of the §ufi saints so much so 
that their dargahs have become veritable centres of pilgrimage (ziyarat). 88 
The famous dargahs of Khwajah Moinu’d-Din Chishti at Ajmer, Sheikh 
Ni?Stnu’d-D!n Auliya and Roshan Chiragh-i-Dehli at Delhi may be men¬ 
tioned by way of a few earliest examples. In a large measure, it is 
shaped by environmental influence. Offer of flowers, rose-water and 
chadars upon the tombstones, burning of incenses and lamps and perfor¬ 
mance of music and recital of qawwalis- all these informal rituals of 
popular Sufism have been inspired by the common ritualistic religion of 
the Indian masses. 88 

Curiously, the practice of providing ‘chhaparkhat’ over the tomb¬ 
stones of §ufi saints also belongs exclusively to India and it was not used 
anywhere else in the world. Essentially, ‘chhaparkhat* is a pillared 
pavilion generally oblong in plan which has a pyramidal (canopied) roof. 
It has been depicted as such on the bas-reliefs of Sanchi. 87 Almost a 
a similar structure is found in one of the paintings of Ajanta. While in 
the former case it adorns the superstructure, in the latter it is functional 
and is used as a pleasure-pavilion. But in either case it is made of wood. 
Such pyramidal monolithic structures are also there at Mamallapuram 
(Maliaballipuram) where they are used as Rathas or shrines containing 
divinities. In fact, it has been used extensively as an accessory in Indian 
Architecture both on the superstructure and as a minor shrine. The 
‘Caur-PaHcasika’ paintings depict such canopied pavilions on a large 
scale (c. 1600). 88 They are also shown in the Raga-Mala and other 
paintings, almost as a rule on the superstructure, 89 during the whole 17th 
and 18th centuries and this depiction has undoubtedly followed an ancient 
tradition- 

There is an explicit reference of ‘Chhaparkhat* in the ‘Chhitai-Charit ', 
which was composed by Narayandas at Gwalior c. 1500. The poet was 
present at Gwalior when the famous Man-Mandir palace was under 
construction and though, allegorically, he has described the king’s palace 
at Deogiri, it is in fact related to the former. He notes with reference to 
the composition of the superstructure :— 

srppj? 33* 32T I 3?2T || 3R«T I 

f3F5f$ T? § ^TTII 3PTTOT I *R§ 

tfereUTT U (The Man-Mandir palace, which was then under construction, 
rose high into the clouds and almost touched the sky. Several beautiful 
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pavilions, viz., Chhatris, were built on its terrace where jharokhas and 
oriel-windows were also provided through which the Raja could enjoy the 
vistas. ‘Chhaparkhats’ were built on the superstructure of this seven¬ 
storeyed palace and they were crowned by golden finials). 


These (i) pavilions and chhatris (ii) jharokhas and oriel-windows and 
(iii) chhaparkhats are easily distinguishable on the superstructure of the 
Man-Mandir on its eastern and southern facades (Plate-I and 11). The 
actual wooden pavilions have not survived but the projecting jharokhas 
(Plate-II) which much resemble ‘chhaparkhat’ in form ate still extant. 
This account adequately shows that ‘chhaparkhat’ was used as an orna¬ 
mental pavilion on the superstructure around 1500 A.D. 

It is from this source that typically Akbari chhatris of red stone of 
square and oblong conformation have derived their inspiration. In either 
case they are four-pillared and canopied and are used on the superstructure 
mostly as a crowning element. The examples of the pavilion of the Palace 
of Mariam-uz-Zamani and the central suite (viz.. Temple) of the so-called 
Jodhbai’s Palace (Akbar’s Harem) both at Fatehpur Sikri ( 1571-84) 
(Plates-III & IV) may be cited by way of illustration. Gradually this 
feature became a distinctive characteristic of Akbar's style and no building 
was deemed to complete without such crowning elements among which the 
‘chhaparkhat’ derivation was used predominantly. It is the same feature 
which has been used mostly on all the facades of Akbar’s main tomb at 
Sikandara, Agra (1605-12) (Plate-V), crowning in each the central portal, 
thus beautifully counteracting the upward trend of the high iwan on the 
one hand, and providing a suitable apex to its void on the other ; the 
harmony of composition is unique and the secret of this exquisite effect 
lies not so much in the mosaic work which has been tastefully spread 
around the iwan, as in this crowning feature. It may be noted that the 
‘chhaparkhat’ pavilion is eight-pillared in this case and is entirely made of 
white marble, though its essential features viz., (i) oblong plan (ii) pillared 
composition in order that it may impart the associated structure a rhyth¬ 
mic play of light and shade and (iii) pyramidal (canopied) roof, the whole 
crowned by kalasa-finials have been retained. Here also it remains essen¬ 
tially ornamental. Similar is its use at the tomb of Mariam-uz-Zamani 
at Sikandara, Agra (1622) (Plate-VI). 

This pavilion is continuously used in Mughal architecture for this 
purpose during the whole reign of Jehangir and that of Shah Jehan. As 
the style changed a bit, the pavilion gradually assumed a curved roof and 
bent cornice form, a fully developed example of which is met with in the 
Diwan-i-Am of the Red Fort Delhi (Plate-VII). This was the prototype 
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for later derivations and this feature became so overwhelmingly popular 
in the various architectural styles which developed in the Rajput, Jat and 
Maratha states following the disintegration of the Mughal Empire that 
their Mausoleums, palaces, temples and gateways were almost invariably 
crowned by pavilions of this type (PI ate-VI11 for an example from 
Gwalior) 

The *R5oti’ used over the tombstones of the §ufi saints and these 
ornamental pavilions, now called ‘chhatris’, which crowned the super¬ 
structure of the stately palatial buildings during the pre-British period, 
have derived their inspiration from the same source, viz. the ‘CHHAPAR¬ 
KHAT’ and this feature belongs essentially to the popular art of India, 
which had been in use since ancient times. When Firoz Shah used these 
chhaparkhats over the tombstones of the sultans and the saints, around 
the middle of the 14th century A.D., he only revived an ancient tradition 
of art, though of course, he was not aware of it and did it out of sheer 
usage . It is this way that people’s traditions and customs assert and re¬ 
assert themselves even in the most unfavourable circumstances in such a 
conservative country as India, where culture is not an external parapher¬ 
nalia but the very way of the life of the people. 
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THE REORGANISATION OF BENGAL ADMINISTRATION 

AND 

CONSTITUTION OF CHIEF COMMISSIONERSHIP IN ASSAM 

K. K. Bhattacharjee 


I3efore we proceed to discuss the circumstances leading to the 
creation of the Chief Commissionership in Assam, it may perhaps be 
worthwhile to trace the origin of Chief Commissionership as a form of 
Local Government. There were three different types of Provincial or 
Local Governments— Governorship, Lieutenant Governorship and Chief 
Commissionership. The Indian Provinces were reconstituted from time 
to time with Local Government in one or other of these forms. 

In theory all the portions of British India which were not included in 
a Governorship or Lieutenant Governorship were treated as under the 
immediate authority and management of the Governor General in Council 
who could give necessary orders and directions for their administration. 
Thus the Chief Commissioners were delegates of the Governor General in 
Council, appointed without any reference to any Act of Parliament. 

At first the title given to such delegates was Commissioner as in the 
case of Mountstuart Elphinstone when appointed to administer the terri¬ 
tories in the Deccan conquered from the Peshwa in 1818. The title of 
Chief Commissioner was first used in 1853, when John Lawrence was 
appointed the head of the Executive Government in the Punjab, in substi¬ 
tution for the former Board of administration under a President. On the 
annexation of Oudh in 1856, the administration was entrusted to a Chief 
Commissioner. In 1861, the Central Provinces and in 1862, the British 
Burma were organised on the same lines. This style was apparently 
adopted to distinguish the head of the Administration from the Financial 
and Judicial Commissioners who were appointed at the same time. The 
title of Commissioner was appropriated to subordinate officers in charge of 
considerable areas or Divisions sub-divided into Districts. 1 

In 1854, an Act of Parliament empowered the Governor General in 
Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State to take any territory in 
British India under his immediate control, and provide for its administra¬ 
tion. It was under this statutory provision that Assam was separated 
from Bengal in 1874 and the Northwest Frontier Province from the 
Punjab in 1901 .* 
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The territories subject to the Government of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal were reconstituted according to the Act of 1833. These 
were divided into two distinct Presidencies, namely the Presideney of 
Fort William in what came to denominated as the ‘Lower provinces of 
Bengal’, that is to say, Bengal proper, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Chota 
Nagpur, and the ‘Presidency of Agra.’* Each of these two Presidencies 
was to have a Governor in Council. But the Presidency of Fort William 
continued to be administered locally by the Governor General of India 
himself until a separate Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal was created 
under the Charter Act of 1853. 4 With the expansion of the British Empire 
in India and the higher organisation of Government, the defects of this 
system became more and more apparent. 1 he Governor General who 
was responsible with his Council for the Government of the whole of 
British India, could not give close personal attention to the administration 
of a large Province like Bengal. 

Lord Dalhousie in spite of his indefatigable energy and passion for 
work, found his dual functions so far beyond his powers that he used to 
appoint a Deputy Governor even when he was in Bengal although the 
practice was to appoint such a Deputy Governor only when the Governor 
General was away from the Presidency. This arrangement relieved the 
Governor General but involved frequent changes in the personnel of the 
head of the Government. The system was also productive of curious 
anomalies. The Government of Bengal had a separate Secretariat but 
practically no political authoiity. The Governor had no independent 
financial powers. He had to obtain the sanction of the Government of 
India, of which he himself was the head, to even trifling new expenditures. 
It is no wonder that Dalhousie remarked : “Everything, all the world 
over, moves faster now-a-days than it used to do except the transaction of 
Indian business ” 5 

The complete separation of the administration of Bengal from the 
general administration of India dated from 1843, in which year Lord 
Ellenborough assigned a separate Secretariat establishment to the Bengal 
administration, by which the whole civil business, including public 
works, was to be transacted. 6 

Lord Dalhousie urged that he should be relieved of direct respon¬ 
sibility for administration ot Bengal. Effect was given to his recommen¬ 
dation in the Charter Act of 1853. This empowered the Court of Directors 
to appoint a separate Governor and also provided that until a Governor¬ 
ship was constituted the Governor General might appoint a Lieutenant 
Governor from among the officers having ten years service or more. The 
power te appoint a Governor was not exercised and for nearly sixty years 
Bengal was under the administration of a Lieutenant Governor. In 1854 
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a permanent Lieutenant Governor was appointed thereby separating 
entirely the local administration of Bengal from the office of the Governor 
General and the Governor General ceased to be the Governor of the 
Presidency of Fort William. 7 The jurisdiction of the Lieutenant Governor 
was reduced by detaching Tenasserim. Arakan remained under the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor till 1862. Sambalpur, with its dependencies, was trans¬ 
ferred to the Central Provinces in the same year. Assam remained a part 
of the Province of Bengal till 1874. 8 


Prior to the formation of the Commissionership in Assam, the total 
area of Bengal was 2,48,231 square miles, with a population of 6,68,56, 859.® 

( according to the Census of 1872 ) 


Province 

Area in square 
miles 

Total Population 

Density of 
population 
per square 
mile 

Bengal 

85,483 

3,67,69,735 

430 

Bihar 

42,417 

1,97,36,101 

465 

Orissa 

23,901 

43,17,999 

181 

Chota Nagpur 

43,901 

38,25,571 

87 

Assam 

Waste and country 
not censused 

35,130 

17,399 

22,07,453 

63 

Total 

2,48,231 

6,68,56,859 

269 


Of the 17, 599 square miles of wild and sparsely inhabited country, of 
which no census was taken, 8,343 represented the wild portion of 
Lakhimpur, 5,341 the Sunderbans, and 3,715 the Cachar Hills. The 
census was not taken in some of the eastern border districts because of 
political difficulties. A full census could not betaken in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and the Garo Hills. Some of the Assam tribes beyond the 
ordinary land revenue settlement were not counted. In the farthest 
district of Upper Assam (Lakhimpur) considerable tracts of the country 
inhabited by tribes owing nominal allegiance but in practice not under 
direct administration, were excluded. Owing to administrative accidents, 
the Tarai under the Darjeeling Hills and the adjoining Bhutan Duars 
(ceded by Bhutan after the late war) were not properly censused. Sikkim, 
Hill Tipperah and the Nagas and the quasi-independent tribes of Assam 
were neither counted nor estimated. 10 

Altogether, under direct and indirect British administration, the 
population of Bengal aggregated in round numbers to 67 millions. 11 

The Province administered by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal was 
divided into eleven Commissionerships (exclusive of Calcutta), 54 districts, 
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besides the tributary states, the native state of Cooch Behar and the 
Sunderbans. In the executive and judicial administration of Bengal, 
there were, exclusive of High Court, 33 Divisional and District Judges, 
233 subordinate Civil Judges; 54 Collector Magistiates ; 54 Joint Magis- 
trates and Deputy Collectors, and 347 Assistant or Deputy Magistrates 
and Collectors. The police force employed numbered about 33,000 men 
of all grades. 

The annual revenue of Bengal was £ 1,60,00,000 (exclusive of municipal 
taxation), and the annual civil expenditure amounted to £ 50,00,000.” 

The Lieutenant Governor had also to exercise supervision and control 
over the following departments— 

Public Works Department including Railways, 

Department of Public Instruction, 

Medical, 

Jails, 

Ecclesiastical. 

Registration, 

Marine (including Pilots, etc.), 

Survey, 

Opium, 

Forest, 

Emigration, 

Customs. 

The Public Works Department was administered through a separate Secre¬ 
tariat. The expenditure on the establishment in 1866-67 was £ 1,54,776, 
and the total expenditure of the department was £ 10, 00, 000. The 
control of thus department included not only that of ordinary public wojks 
but also correspondence connected with the working of the railways and 
irrigation. 

In Bengal the supervision over the medical department was not of 
ordinary routine affair. The duties connected with the work were impor¬ 
tant because of the existence of a good number of mofussil dispensaries 
and on account of frequent incidence of epidemic diseases and management 
of large hospitals at the Presidency. 

The extent, variety and importance of European interests in Bengal 
added very greatly to the Work and anxieties of the Government. 1 * 

By far the most difficult and irksome of the duties of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal were those connected with European commercial and 
planting interest. The members of this class by their demand on legisla¬ 
ture, by their social influence, by their organs in the Press and influence in 
England manifestly required the strongest Government in Bengal that India 
could afford to provide. 14 
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Apart from these duties and responsibilities connected with the 
internal administration of the country, the Government of Bengal was 
confronted with the frontier problems and difficulties of great magnitude- 
Throughout the whole length of its northern and eastern frontier from 
Darjeeling to Chittagong a distance of 1,000 miles, Bengal was “bordered 
by wild and barbarous tribes from whose raids the country has never 
hitherto been secure, whom it has not yet been found possible to subdue 
by conciliation, and whom we can seldom punish satisfactorily by hosti¬ 
lities.” 15 

The Government of Lower Bengal meant the Government of a country 
which was about the size of France and much more populous ; or more 
than three times as large and twice as populous as England and Wales. 
Bengal had a sea coast of 800 miles long, which was more than all that 
Germany possessed with large and fertile islands on it. Among the many 
rivers that traversed Bengal are the Ganges and the Brahmaputra which 
rank among the greatest rivers in Asia. On the borders of Bengal is the 
highest mountain in the world. The coal and iron fields of Bengal were 
equal “in extent to the whole of England.” 10 


Each of the four principal languages namely Bengali, Hindustani or 
Urdu, Oriya and Assamese were spoken by many millions of the people 
under the Government of Bengal. There were many other languages 
spoken over less extensive areas. The variety of races and languages 
under Bengal was nearly four times as great as was ever reckoned under 
the old Austrian empire. 


The millions of people inhabiting Bengal, though probably the most 
docile people in the world, were not mere agricultural machines. The 
natives of Bengal were intellectually superior to many other people. 
“Indeed the Bengalees proper, who form the great majority, are, in point 
of intellect, among the most remarkable nations in the world.” 17 There 
is not a question relating to philosophy or the theory of law and morals 
which had not been intelligently discussed by the writers and thinkers of 
Bengal. Sir H.B.E. Frere explained the difficulty of dealing with such 
people. He sincerely believed that to govern, in any sense, such a country 
and people was a task not inferior to that of governing a large nation in 
Europe. Very inadequate and weak administrative machinery was provided 
for this vast and populous country—‘‘a country which, except in its capa¬ 
city for rebellion, would certainly rank, if it could be dropped into Europe, 
amongst the richest, largest and most populous, and not least civilised 
nations of the continent.” Bengal, he wondered, had anything but the 
shadow of an administration. 18 
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There was no such great anomaly in India as the existing Government 
of Bengal. 19 Bengal was not and had been properly administered* Great 
injustice was done to her. “She has been the milch cow, as it were of the 
Government of India.”* 0 

Owing to various circumstances, the attention of the Home Govern¬ 
ment was directed to the working of the machinery of administration 
in the Presidency of Bengal. In such a Presidency the increase 
of commerce, of European Settlement and of internal communication 
would of themselves have sufficed to render it necessary to consider whether 
that machinery did not require expansion and amelioration in details 
The necessity of providing relief to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
either by altering the machinery of the executive administration or by 
reconstituting the territories became paramount. The immediate factor 
which drew the attention of the Home Authorities who questioned the 
soundness of the existing machinery of Administration was the utter 
failure of the Bengal Government to check the disaster caused by the Orissa 
Famine of 1866 21 

Orissa was administered by the Commissioner in subordination to the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. The premature cessation of rains in 1865 
was the main cause of the famine. The Government followed the policy 
of non-interference and did not consider the desirability of price control 
or import of foodgrains through Government agency. The strict adherence 
of this policy, coupled with geographical isolation of Orissa and the 
inefficiency and neglect of the local officers and of the Bengal Government 
resulted in this disaster.** The Government of India censured the Board 
for not performing their duties properly. The famine shocked the public 
feelings and an instructive review of the system of Government esta¬ 
blished In Bengal was given by a commission appointed to investigate all 
the circumstances and to suggest the measures necessary to prevent the 
recurrence of such disaster. 

They found that the system of administration was very different from 
other provinces. Elsewhere the Government was strong and active In 
Bengal, government was weak and vacillating. It had little executive 
machinery ; it reigned but did not govern. 

The weakness of the local executive was not compensated for by a 
strong central government. The Lieutenant Governor, assisted neither by 
an executive council, nor by a secretariat equal to that of Bombay or 
Madras was overwhelmed by the details of daily work. Naturally it was 
not possible for him to give close attention to the administration of the 
districts that was expected from the head of the administration. He was 
no doubt, assisted by an important administrative body in the Board of 
Revenue but this proved a broken reed in 1866. The proceedings of the 
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Board of Revenue as well as the Conductor Barlow (the Magistrate of 
Puri) and Sir Cecil Beadow (the Lt. Governor of Bengal) were severely 
criticised by the Famine Commission. The whole system suffered from 
the defectiveness of the information available on any particular problem 
and also from the reluctance of the Government to take direct action. Sir 
George Campbell’s Orissa Femine Report brought to light many serious 
defects of the Bengal administrative system. 13 

Thereafter, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Secretary of State for India, 
appointed on the 16th September, 1867, a special committee of his council 
to discuss certain proposals regarding the administration of Bengal. The 
Committee was asked to draw up a report on the measures for the improve¬ 
ment of the system of Government in Bengal and if they thought proper, 
in other parts of India also on the basis of the documents connected with 
these questions such as the Report on Orissa Famine by Sir George 
Campbell and some private letters which the Secretary of State received 
from India and from persons in England bearing upon the subject- The 
Secretary of State himself indicated the matters to be investigated. 

“Assuming that the Seat of Government of India is still to be at 
Calcutta, with periodical migrations of Simla”, he enquired, 

(1) Whether it would be desirable to place the administration of 
Bengal under a Governor and Council, on a footing similar to those of the 
Presidency of Madras and Bombay or to a Lieutenant Governor as it was. 

(2) If the existing arrangement was to continue, whether the juris¬ 
diction of the Lieutenant Governor might be reduced by the erection of 
Assam and the neighbouring districts into a Chief Commissionership, or 
by the transfer of Behar to the North West Provinces, or in any other 
manner. 

(3) Should the Board of Revenue be maintained, or should a single 
commissioner of Revenue be appointed or should the Lieutenant Governor 
have a council, of which one member should be entrusted with the charge 
of Revenue business ? 

(4) Whether the Secretariat should be increased and if so to what 
extent. 

Some other points of administrative reforms of minor importance 
were also raised by the Secretary of State for consideration of the 
committee.* 4 

Let us note the views expressed by different persons on this subject. 

It appears from the correspondence between Sir John Lawrence, the 
Governor General of India and William Grey, the Lieutenant Governor of 
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Bengal that the former had no objection to Orissa being made into a Chief 
Commissionership, except on financial grounds and in that case Assam 
was to be divided into two or three commissionerships instead of the 
existing.** 

The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal was opposed to the abolition of 
the Board of Revenue unless accompanied by a fundamental change in 
the arrangements of the Bengal administration. He was strongly in favour 
of a full Government for Bengal with a Legislature and an executive 
Council.** 

According to Sir G. Yule, the administration suffered from the absence 
of knowledge of the people on the part of the officers and consequently, of 
the sympathy in their wants. He pointed out that Bengal had not been 
permeated by the new views adopted by the most enlightened men in the 
British Indian Administration on the basis of which North West had been 
created a separate Governmeat, and the Punjab and Central Provinces 
came into existence. 

He believed in the reduction of the territorial limits of the Lieutenant 
Governorship not only as a means of giving relief to the overburdened 
Government but as affording the means of doing justices to the outlying 
portions of the Province These were Assam in which might be included 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and Cachar, and so far the British were 
connected with it, Manipore ; second, the south western Agency or Chota 
Nagpur ; third, Cuttack or Orissa. Of these three tracts, the separation 
of Assam and constitution of a separate administration for it under the 
Governor General in Council seemed to him to be most desirable ; abso¬ 
lutely necessary, he asserted. The large extent of the country, the diffi¬ 
culties of distance and communication rendered it impossible for the 
Lieutenant Governor, considering his other duties, to give close attention 
of so valuable but so utterly neglected aprovince- The creation of a Chief 
Commissionership in Assam under the Governor General was justified, 
according to Yule, by the number of ‘savage tribes’ in or surrounding the 
Province. 

The effect of such a Local Administration, he asserted, would be 
particularly beneficial to the large body of tea planters in Assam, Cachar, 
etc., whose number would increase as soon as the then existing difficulties 
were removed. He also added that this body of planters were not and 
could not be expected to be satisfied with a rule from so remote a place as 
Calcutta. 

The importance of Chota Nagpur by no means demands separation. 
There was no difficulty of supervision on the part of the Lieutenant 
Governor because of its proximity to Calcutta. 
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The separation of Orissa was also not essential in consideration of the 
size of the division and its closeness to Calcutta. 

Yule was not in favour of giving an executive council to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 87 

J.D. Gordon, the Private Secretary to the Governor General and 
Viceroy of India opined that the size and importance of what was termed 
‘Lower Bengal’ deserved a Government with an executive as well as a 
legislative council. But the more desirable arrangement for the piesent 
at least, would be to increase the strength as well as pay of the Secretariat 
of the Lieutenant Governor, aided by the formation of a Chief Commi- 
ssionership comprising Assam and most of the country north of the Brahma¬ 
putra and Cachar under the Government of India. 

Gordon did not find any justification for a Chief Commissioncrship in 
Orissa. 88 

Sir F. Halliday believed that the presence in the same place of the 
supreme and a subordinate Government affected the good working of the 
Governments. There was in Bengal an “imperium in imperior" with all 
its inevitable consequences. The two Governments, namely, the Supreme 
and the Subordinate Government could not rule together. A weak 
Government like the present one in Bengal could not meet the ever increa¬ 
sing difficulties created by the residence in Bengal of English men of all 
kinds and the ever-growing complications of interests between them and 
the Indians. He pointed out that if the present leriilorial jurisdiction of 
the Government of Bengal was considered too large then Assam might be 
separated and otherwise provided for. He added that Bengal might be 
placed on a fooling of equality with that of Madras or Bombay if the 
Supreme Government was transferred from Bengal but personally, Sir 
Halliday was not in favour of removing the Secretariat of the Supreme 
Government from Calcutta. 8 " 

In a subsequent memorandum, he stated that the importance of the 
Government of Bengal was not less than that of Madras or Bombay and 
it needed a strong and efficient constitution. 80 

Sir George Campbell, the President of the Famine Commission, in 
his further report suggested some remedial measures for overcoming the 
weakness of the executive administration in Bengal. He discussed at 
length the ways and means by which the length of the official chain might 
be shortened and the local executive might be strengthened. He asserted 
that the main reliance must be placed on an effective administration of the 
districts. He would like to make the Police a department of the magis¬ 
trate’s office, and entirely subordinate to him. By diminishing at least 
one of the official grades between the District Magistrate and Collector and 
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the Local Government, he would place the Superior Inspecting Officers in 
more direct personal communication with the head of the local Govern- 
ment. He was in favour of establishing closer relations between the 
Government of India and the local Government of the Province in which 
the Government of India was stationed. 

The essential point in the suggestion of Sir Campbell appears to be 
that he would like the Governor to be advised and aided by heads of 
departments individually instead of being advised by such bodies as a 
court or board of revenue and assisted by “irresponsible secretaries.” 

Opposing the idea of formation of Chief Commissionership by redu¬ 
cing the territorial limits of Bengal he said : “There is no room either in 
Assam and the Eastern Frontier, or on the Western Frontiers of Bengal 
for a Chief Commissionership in the sense of a separate administration 
subject only to the Government of India and I do not see how there 
distant territories could be united under one Chief Commissioner. 81 ” He 
suggested that by placing under the Commissioner of Assam, Cachar, the 
the Duars and Cooch Behar, the charge might be made quite large enough 
for a commissioner under the Government of Bengal with enormous powers 
and a high salary. Similarly, he would also like to enlarge the charge of 
the Southwest Frontier Agency by adding to it the Cuttack Tributary 
Mohals and the hilly parts of the border districts of Midnapore, Bancoorah 
and Bheerbhoom. 

If, however, it was considerable desirable to diminish the area of the 
Bengal administration of the “most fitting change”, would be the transfer 
to the Northwest Provinces of Bihar, which was completely different from 
Bengal in physical character, people, language and institutions and in all 
these respects very similar to the Northwest Provinces. Bihar was also 
vary much nearer to Allahabad, the then seat of the Government of the 
Northwest Provinces than it was to Calcutta. He was convinced that 
Bengal might be more efficiently administered from it- In regard to Orissa 
and Assam, he pointed out that “the language of both those provinces 
approached much more nearly to Bengalee than to any other ; and by 
judiciously localising officers as far as possible, the whole country from 
Puri to Dibrugarh may probably be administered without very great 
difficulty in regard to language and other local peculiarities. 88 

On the whole, Sir Campbell considered that the union of the country 
from Agra to Patna in one great Government of “Hindustan”, would be 
the best arrangement,=“leaving to Bengal, Bengal proper and the cognate 
provinces.” 88 

The special committee appointed by the Secretary of State recommen¬ 
ded that the administration of Bengal should remain as it was under a 
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Lieutenant Governor without a council. Two members of the Committee— 
Arbuthnot and B. Frere, however, dissented from this view. The 
Committee with the exeception of these two members were not in favour 
of placing Bengal on a footing of equality with that of Madras or Bombay 
as it was incompatible with the presence of the Supreme Government in 
Calcutta. 

The Committee proposed some administrative reforms with a view 
to strengthening the executive Government and creating some link between 
the Government and its subjects. They suggested that the overburdened 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal might be relieved to a great extent by 
placing Calcutta (by which they meant the port, the shipping, the munici¬ 
pality, the mint, the treasury, the customs and such other parts of the 
administration as were of imperial rather than local character) entirely 
under the Governor General in council. They were in favour of abolishing 
the Legislative Council of Bengal, giving to the Lieutenant Governor 
legislative powers for executive purposes. They would like to make the 
Lieutenant Governor an additional member of the Viceroy’s Council 
when assembled to make laws and regulations. 

As a means of relieving the Lieutenant Governor still further the 
Committee proposed to reduce his jurisdiction by the formation of a Chief 
Commissionership in Assam. They, however, left it to the discretion of 
the Governor in General Council to decide whether the Chief Commissioner 
thus appointed should remain subordinate to the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal or under the immediate supervision of the Supreme Government. 

The Committee thought that a single individual should be substituted 
for the Board of Revenue. They also expressed their opinion in favour 
of equalising the salaries and position of the Judge, the Collector and 
the Magistrate. They recomended for the distinct separation of the judicial 
from other branches of the service. 

To remedy the serious evil of the absence of official link between the 
Government and the people, the Committee suggested for “the large and 
more systematic employment of natives of education.’’ The Committee 
considered the appointment of only Europeans to majority of lucrative 
posts as a great evil. 84 

W.U. Arbuthnot and H.B. Frere dot concur in the Report of the 
Special Committee. They believed that most of the difficulties could be 
removed if a suitable site for the headquarters of Government of India 
could be discovered. But they would allow present arrangement to 
continue with some adjustments. They strongly advocated the establish¬ 
ment of a full Government in Bengal, that is to say, a Governor with two 
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members of council. The Governor of Bengal should correspond direct 
with the Secretary of State. He should have a legislative council with the 
same power as the legislative councils of Madras and Bombay. In short, 
they were in favour of placing Bengal on a footing of equality with that 
of Madras and Bombay and were opposed to the plan of separating 
Calcutta from Bengal.** 


Sir Stafford Northcote, the Secretary of State for India entertained 
liberal view. In his letter of 14 November, 1867, to Sir F. Currie, 
Chairman of the Special Committee, he stated that he was personally 
strongly impressed with the belief that the proper organisations of the 
Local or Presidency Governments was the great want of India. 


As regards Bengal he thought that it was entitled to the form of 
Government which was best suited to it. Prima facie , it seemed to him 
that if the constitution of Governor and council was good for Madras and 
Bombay, it should be good for Bengal and if it was good for Bengal, this 
should not be refused to her even for imperial reasons, unless the strength 
of those reasons were conclusively proved. He gave his views in favour 
of the Presidency form of Government for Bengal. He believed that 
the Government of Bengal might be efficiently carried on if some 
moderate additional powers were given to the local Government in 
respect of local affairs leaving the arrangements of the Supreme Government 
as they were.* 6 


In a separate lengthy memorandum on the Draft Report of the Special 
Committee on the Government of Bengal, B. Frere forcefully pleaded for 
the best and the most complete form of local Government for Bengal. 
Judging from his own experience, he did not think that the presence of 
the Supreme Government in Calcutta would create the slightest difficulty 
if the Government of Bengal was placed on a footing of equality with that 
of Madras or Bombay. He ridiculed the idea of depriving the Lieutenant 
Governor of all control over the natural capital of Bengal. He was very 
much opposed to the scheme of transferring the jurisdiction of the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor to the overburdened Governor General. He believed that 
the work still left to the Lieutenat Governor by the proposed scheme was 
far beyond the power of any mortal man to perform properly and his 
chance of performing it will be diminished, and not increased, by depriving 
him of the jurisdiction over the city of Calcutta. He gave an elaborate 
description of what the Government of Lower Bengal meant- He sincerely 
believed that to govern, in any sense, such a country and people was a task 
not inferior to that of governing a large nation in Europe. To him it 
was not less important than the administration of Spain and Italy. 
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He was convinced that the administrative machinery provided for 
such an important province and people was very inadequate or dispro¬ 
portionate.* 7 

With such a weak administrative machinery for a vast and important 
country he was not surprised at a break down like that of Orissa. Frere 
continued to say that there was a time when the English men were justly 
proud of the Bengal administration and they turned to the council procee¬ 
dings of those days when British statesmen like Cornwallis and Philip 
Francis discussed the affairs of Bengal with Indian administrators like 
Warren Hastings and Lord Teignmouth. But with the expansion of the 
Indian empire, Bengal gradually fell into the hands of a single adminis¬ 
trator. 

The domestic policy and administration of Bengal, bigger and more 
populous than France, which had been hard work for Warren Hastings 
and Francis, Cornwallis and Teignmouth, and large Councils which sat and 
debated with them, "could not have been confided to fewer hands than those 
of a single civilian.” 8 * 

Sir B. Frere recommended for the introduction of the old system of a 
Governor with authority in all domestic affairs aided, as it were, by 
Councils. Experience was in favour of Councils. The administration of 
Bengal was much better under the earlier Governors General, aided by a 
Council. The administration by a single man was unfortunate. Being an 
admirer of the Madras system of Government, Frere put forward very 
elaborate and convincing arguments in favour of Council from of Govern¬ 
ment and finally recommended for remodelling the Government of Bengal 
as nearly as possible on the footing of the Government of Madras. 

As regards Assam he was in favour of organising it as a Chief Commi- 
ssionership under the Government of Bengal and he would like to place 
under it all those districts where the prevalent dialect was one of the Indo- 
Chinese or monosyllabic languages. 

Sir B. Frere would not recommend the transfer of Behar to the 
Northwest Provinces, which were already too large. He would retain Behar 
under Bengal. 89 

H S. Maine strongly urged the establishment of a full Government 
in Bengal, like that of Madras and Bombay. He remarked that "if there 
be any Province fitter than another for such a Government, it seems to be 
Bengal proper.”. He pointed out that it was distinct from the rest of India 
by the character of the races inhabiting it, by its peculiar revenue settle¬ 
ment, and by its special material interests. He maintained that the 
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concession of a full Government would have a very good effect on English 
public opinion which knew little of Lieutenant Governor or Chief Commi¬ 
ssioners but understood the responsibility of Governors for their Provinces. 
He sincerely believed that the Government of India could not undertake 
superintend in detail the administration of Bengal proper. 

Maine was in favour of constituting Bengal a full Government and 
placing Assam which was undoubtedly entitled to a more independent 
administration on the same footing in connection with Bengal which Sindh 
had long held in connection with Bombay. He was entirely against aboli¬ 
shing the Bengal Legislative Council. 40 

The Secretary of State, in his Despatch to the Government of India, 
dated 16th January, 1868, invited the latter’s opinion on the questions 
relating to the reorganisation of Bengal administration. Before enume¬ 
rating these questions, the Secretary of State stated in general terms, some 
of the suggestions on the subject which had occurred to him or had been 
urged on him by persons whose authority was entitled to respect. 

He referred to the suggestion made by some that the Government of 
Bengal would be very much strengthened if it was placed on a footing of 
equality with those of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. Advocates 
of this view urged that a Lieutenant Governor without the assistance of a 
council could not effectively superintend the executive administration of a 
country, ‘‘exceeding most independent sovereignties of the world in extent 
and in population and presenting very diversified features both socially 
and politically ” 41 

He also mentioned the objections raised by others against the esta¬ 
blishment of a Government of this type in Bengal as it was incompatible 
with the presence of the Supreme Government at Calcutta. It was thought 
that even the then system under which two legislative bodies sat in the 
same place and had jurisdiction over the same class of subjects was 
anomalous, and to some extent, mischievous ; and it was feared that such 
anomaly and mischief would be greatly increased by the establishment of 
the full Government in Bengal. The Secretary' of State, however, suggested 
that the Governor and council of Bengal would sit at Calcutta. 

Assuming that the Seat of the Supreme Government would remain 
at Calcutta, the Secretary of State enquired : 

Whether Bengal should be placed under a Government similar to that 
of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

If the Governor General in Council were not of that opinion whether 
the present form of Government for Bengal and the present relations 
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between it and the Supreme Government should be maintained, or, 
whether the administration of Bengal should be taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and if so what arrangements need be made to give effect 
to that system. 

Or, whether it would be expedient to restore the former relation bet¬ 
ween the Governor General and. the Presidency of Bengal that subsisted 
before 1853 by making the Lieutenant Governor a member of the council 
of the former with the title of the Deputy Governor of Bengal. 

In that event, whether the legislative council of Bengal should be 
abolished and the Lieutenant Governor should possess legislative power 
for limited purposes, all other legislation for Bengal being entrusted to 
the general legislature. 

The Secretary of State also expressed his doubts as to whether the 
condition of the outlying portions of the Presidency which were not 
comprehended within the old limits of Bengal and Behar would not render 
it necessary to have some separate provision for their administration. 42 

The members of the Government of India and the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal separately recorded elaborate minutes on the subject amounting 
to 94 pages printed foolscap, to which justice cannot be done without 
fuller analysis than space permits. They exhibited their differences of 
opinion upon some of the more important questions. Therefore, the 
Minutes, in extenso, were sent home to the Secretary of State in March, 
1868, without giving any collective expression of their opinions. 48 

Let us go through the relevant points of the Minutes before making 
our own comments on the subject under discussion. 

In the course of his Minute dated 19th February, 1868, Sir John 
Lawrence, the Governor General, stated his views on the questions raised 
by the Secretary of State. 

He did not recommend that Bengal should be placed under a Govern¬ 
ment similar to that of the Presidency of Madras or of Bombay. 

He was in favour of maintaining “the present form of Government 
for Bengal and the existing relationship between it and the general Govern¬ 
ment of India.” 

He rejected the suggestion that the local administration of Bengal 
should be placed in the same hands as the general Government of India. 

Nor was he disposed to recommend the restoration of the relations 
which formerly subsisted between the Governor General and Bengal, by 
making the Lieutenant Governor a member of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council with the title of the Deputy Governor of Bengal. 
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As regards the Legislative Council of Bengal, Lawrence opined that 
there was no real advantage in maintaining a separate Legislature for 
Bengal. He thought that it did not possess the same weight as the other 
local legislatures. The Legislative Council of India, he argued, could 
better perform the functions of the Legislature of Bengal. The business 
of the Legislative council snatched away some of the valuable time of the 
Lieutenant Governor which migjjf be more usefully employed if the Bengal 
Council was done away with. The Viceroy was prepared to give the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal the same powers of summary legislation 
as were to be conferred on the Lieutenant Governors of Punjab and other 
provinces, reserving great questions for the general Legislative Council of 
India. 

Lawrence did not suggest that the Governor General should take a 
more direct part in the administration of Bengal. But he should retain 
full authority to interfere by way of supervision and control, whenever it 
might be deemed necessary to do so. 

Finally, Lawrence made the significant recommendation of reducing 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. He 
would like to “separate Asssam, Cachar and certain adjacent districts, now 
belonging to Bengal, from the Lieutenant Governorship and place them 
under a Chief Commissioner, subject to the control of the Governor 
General in Council, recasting administration.” 14 

The Viceroy was strongly in favour of maintaining Calcutta as the 
capital of India. There was not, in his judgement, any one place in India, 
the advantages of which could compare in the aggregate with those of 
Calcutta. 46 Sir John Lawrence had already transmitted home his remarks 
on the subject through a memorandum which he prepared on the basis of 
certain papers sent to him confidentially by the Secretary of State, relating 
to the future Government of Bengal. He pointed out therein that for 
many parts of India and Bengal among them, the best form of Government 
was a personal administration by a single head, without a council. 

He cited the example of the successive Lieutenant Governors of the 
North Western Provinces who were able to administer better without a 
council than with one. He referred to his own experience in the Punjab 
where as the head of the Government he was able to manage far better as 
he was aided and advised by departmental chiefs who were his subordinates 
and not colleagues. 

Lawrence stressed upon the point that unlike Madras and Bombay, 
Bengal proper was in “immediate proximity to the seat of the Government 
of India.” He apprehended that to accord to that Government the status 
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than proposed would be “to introduce some elements of embarrassments 
into the relations between the Government of Bengal and the Government 
of India.” 4 * 

He could not but doubt the expediency of having on the same spot 
with the Government of India, a Governor in Council for Bengal on a 
status similar to that of Madras and Bombay, that is with a certain degree 
of independence and with the privilege of corresponding direct with the 
Secretary of State. He was of the opinion that from the imperial point 
of view the office of the Governor General should be preserved in an 
effectively powerful position. 

The Governor General held that the excessive burden of the Lieutenant 
Governor might be lightened by relieving him of Assam and Cachar, and 
by erecting those outlying provinces into a Chief-Commissionership, 
subject immediately to the Government of India. This project, he believed, 
would not only lesson the excessive area of the Lieutenant Governorship 
of Bengal, but would be a signal benefit to Assam as a whole. In support 
of the separation of Assam from Bengal, he added, “By reason of the 
isolated position of these districts, of their ethnical and topographical 
peculiarities, and of their growing interests, they cannot be supervised 
from Bengal, and the requisite supervision can be afforded by nothing short 
of a separate local administration.” 47 Such an administration should be 
under a Chief Commissioner subordinate to the Government of India. If 
such officer was placed under the Government of Bengal, the new adminis¬ 
tration could not be expected to thrive. He pointed out that the Govern¬ 
ment of India was in a better position to help the development of its 
economic resources. 48 

Thus Lawrence preferred the alternative of diminution of territory as a 
means to relieve the Government of Bengal to strengthening it by giving 
the same a Governor and Council. 

Sir W.R. Mansfield suggested the withdrawal of the privilege from 
Madras and Bombay of direct correspondence with the Secretary of State 
as he was strongly opposed to diminishing the authority and prestige of the 
Governor General directly or indirectly. 

If the above suggestions were accepted, he would be in favour of 
substituting a Governor in Council in Bengal for the Lieutenant Governor 
without a Council. 

As regards the Legislative Council of Bengal he was of opinion that 
the same should be continued. 
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With respect to the outlying provinces Sir Mansfield considered it 
proper to leave them under the Governments to which they had become 
accustomed. The relations of trade between Assam and Calcutta being 
what it was. he thought it better to leave Assam under the Government of 
Bengal, which had for a long time been engaged with the difficulties of the 
planter interests and the development of the resources of the province. 49 

Sir W. Muir entirely agreed with the Governor General in thinking 
that a Governor or Lieutenant Governor without a council, was the most 
active and efficient form of local government. He also concurred with the 
Governor General in suggesting that Assam might with advantage be 
separated from Bengal and constituted a Chief Commissionership, subject 
to the control of the General Government of India. 50 

Major General, Sir H.M. Durand, the military member of Viceroy’s 
Council considered it very inexpedient to separate Assam fioni Bengal 
in view of their close connections. A Chief Commissioner, even if 
appointed, could not do much to restore its prospects unless the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal cooperated with him and this could be expected if Assam 
remained under its authority. 

Sir Durand observed that the real improvement of the Bengal adminis¬ 
tration lay deeper than in refinements of the machinery of Government. 

“This top dressing, so to speak, does not touch the root of the evil . ” 

He pointed out that officers were few and their relations with the people 
distant, and functionally barred by the prevailing rights and interests of 
the intermediate and the more influential class, with whom the fiscal rela¬ 
tions of the local government were close and constant. He remarked that 
the European functionary was, by the system, more isolated from the 
masses in Bengal than lie was elsewhere in India. 61 

H.S. Maine, who was in charge of the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India for nearly six years at the time of writing the Minute 
was strongly opposed to the abolition of Bengal Legislature and the 
transference of its functions to the supreme council. The effect of the 
transfer of the Bengal business to the Supreme council would be, 
according to him, to break it down altogether He rightly characterised 
the overburdened Supreme Legislature “Parish-Vestry” business of the 
North West, the Punjab, and the Chief of Commissionership. He gave 
convincing arguments in favour of retaining the legislative council of 
Bengal. 6 * 

G.N. Taylor recommended for upgrading the Government of Bengal 
by making the Lieutenant Governor a full Governor, assisted by an Exe¬ 
cutive Council, after the model of the Governments of Madras and Bombay. 
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He was in favour of giving Bengal a strong Government in the form of a 
Governor and Council. He was opposed to the question of the abolition 
of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

As regards Assam and Cachar, he would like their transfer to the 
immediate control of the Government of India under a Chief Commissioner, 
if Bengal remained a Lieutenant Governorship. But if Bengal was placed 
on a footing of equality with that of Madras and Bombay, he thought, 
in view of the intimate commercial and social relations between Assam and 
Bengal, it would be better to leave the CommissidSIr, as then, under the 
Government of Bengal. If it were considered necessary to relieve the 
Government of Bengal by reducing its territorial jurisdiction Taylor would 
prefer to transfer Behar to the North-Western Provinces, with whose 
people and language it had more in common. 68 

W.N. Massey was of opinion that the constitution of the Government 
of Bengal should not be altered. He thought that it would not be expedient 
to restore the relations which formerly subsisted between the Governor 
General and Presidency of Bengal, by summoning the Lieutenant Governor 
to the council of the former. He was in favour of retaining the Local 
Legislative Council. 64 

Referring to the question of erecting Assam into a Chief Commis- 
sionership under the Government of India, H. S. Maine, in his further 
Minute, although not venturing a confident opininon thereon, declared 
himself opposed to any such idea. 66 

He had no doubt that an English Governor General would try his best 
to make Assam, at all risks the centre of a flourishing tea industry. But 
he did not like the Government of India becoming a partisan either of 
European or of native interests. He wished it to play the role of a mode¬ 
rator and an arbiter. He lent his full support to the arguments Sir William 
Grey had advanced in favour of an organic change in the form of Bengal 
Government. 68 

In the course of a well reasoned and lengthy Minute of 13 March, 
1868, Sir William Grey, then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, forcefully 
argued against the abolition of Bengal Legislature. On the contrary, he 
strongly urged that the number of local legislatures should be incieased 
in accordance with the intention of the Indian Council’s Act of 1861. In 
his opinion, the policy of the legislation of 1861 was a right policy and he 
regretted that it was being reversed and set aside. “Under every govern¬ 
ment,” he urged, “there should be a local legislature separate from, though 
of course comprising, the executive authority.” 67 
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Referring to the suggestions made by the Secretary of State in his 
Despatch—No. 10—dated 16th January, 1868, that the administration of 
Bengal be placed in the same hands, as those of the Government of India 
and that the relations which formerly subsisted between those two Govern¬ 
ments be restored, he raised very strong objections to a reamalgamation 
of the Government of India and that of Bengal. 

The combined business of the general Government of India and that 
of the local Government of Bengal as they were in 1853, led Lord Dalhousie 
to declare it to be “a bdrden which it was not in mortal man to sustain.’’ 68 

This combined business, Grey believed, must have increased three or 
four times meanwhile and if what Lord Dalhousie said about this was 
true in 1853, the same was more so in 1868 when Sir Grey recorded this 
Minute. Quoting extensively from Lord Dalhousie in support of his 
arguments, he came to the conclusion that the idea of amalgamation was 
most capricious and least justifiable. 

Taking into consideration what Bengal was its vast material interests, 
its large and powerful European Community, its educated native classes, 
the only question which should strike anybody was, how could the separate 
Government of this great and advanced province be most efficiently 
provided for. 

Before proceeding to answer this important question, Grey turned to 
the suggestion that separate provision should be made for the outlying 
portions of the presidency under the immediate authority and control of 
the Government of India. 

Grey was opposed to the above proposal. He thought that the 
Government of India was already overburdened with business of small 
and local characters; and he believed that the existence of the Chief 
Commissionerships led the Government of India insensibly to interfere 
with the internal administration of the Lieutenant Governorship to a greater 
extent than was necessary. This interference. Grey said, was possibly due 
to the frequently manifest tendency to equate the position of the Lieutenant 
Governor with that of the Chief Commissioner. 

He deprecated the Government of India taking upon itself the imme¬ 
diate control of any fresh territory. On the contrary, he recommended 
that it should resign, as early as possible the control of those which still 
remained with it. 58 

As regards the particular case of the Provinces in question, he thought 
that there were special reasons against their creation into Chief Commi¬ 
ssionerships under the immediate authority of the Governor General in 
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Council. He referred to the case of the outlying districts on the north¬ 
eastern frontier. There were six districts in Assam proper, the Khasi and 
Jaintia hills, the three British districts of Cooch fiehar Commissionership, 
including the permanently settled district of Goalpara and the district of 
Cachar. 

Grey said that the grounds on which the territories were taken under the 
immediate authority of the Governor General in Council applied with greater 
force to the Western Duars, the Eastern Duars and the tract belonging to 
the district of Darjeeling than they did to Assam. There might arise 
difficult questions in connection with the settlement of land revenue as to 
the relative rights of the state and of individuals in respect of the Duars, 
and a great part of the tract belonging to the district of Darjeeling which 
were recently acquired territory. He pointed out that it was with reference 
to the settlement of such points as there that Lord Dalhousie considered 
it proper to keep administration of the new provinces in the hands of the 
Governor General in Council. 60 

In this view. Grey did not find any justification for bringing Assam 
under the immediate authority of the Governor General in Council. If 
the case of Assam was to be considered in an exceptional way, for the 
existence of an existensive cultivation of tea in the province that ground 
was equally or more applicable to Cachar. 


He considered it to be a great mistake to create one Chief Commi¬ 
ssionership out of the several districts, so inaccessible to each other, and 
having no sort of connection with each other. The people of Assam 
proper, the people of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the people of Cachar, the 
people of the Garo Hills, the people of the Duars, were essentially distinct, 
each from all the others. Nor would it be a convenient arrangement to 
make one Chief Commissionership out of the tea districts only, that is to 
say, the six districts of Assam and the district of Cachar. 61 


It appeared to Grey to be a singular proposal that the Government of 
India should take under its immediate management six half populated 
districts, yielding a revenue of about £ 3,20,000 a year. He stated that the 
revenue of Assam had been increasing during the last few years at an 
unusually rapid pace and so there was no possibility of more rapid develop¬ 
ment of revenue under the management of the Government of India. He 
did not understand how the material prosperity of Assam could be more 
quickly advanced under the immediate management of the Government of 
India except on the supposition that the Government of India would spend 
more money on Assam if it was placed under it would spend if Assam 
remained with Bengal. 
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Grey thought that there was some misconception in regard to the 
question of the material prosperity of Assam. According to him, the 
people of Assam were undoubtedly better off than in most other parts of 
India. They were so well off and the population was so sparse, that there 
was a great want of labouring population, which created the great obstacle 
in the way of expansion of tea plantation in Assam. 

The means of communication in Assam were not worse, or much 
worse than they were in many other parts of Bengal. “What is wanted to 
give life to the province is a labouring population,” he asserted. If the 
Government did not do anything in this respect, Grey thought, it was a 
matter of perfect indifference whether Assam remained under the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal or was transferred to the care of the Government of India. 
But if labour at a moderate price could be provided, he believed, the 
material prosperity of Assam would also be promoted so far as cultivation 
of tea could promote it, quite as well under the Government of Bengal as 
under the Government of India. 

Grey further elaborated his point by stating that Assam was a very 
sparsely populated province where land was most abundant. The people 
were generally well off and cared only to cultivate so far as to meet their 
own wants. A foreigner, starting a special cultivation of his own, such 
as tea, found that he must import foreign labour. He had also to take 
some expensive measures to keep his labourers free from sickness and 
death. These added to the cost of the foreign labour which “rendered it 
nearly, if not quite, impossible to cultivate at a profit.” And referring to 
the cultivation of tea in Assam, Grey remarked : “the new born interest 
in Assam, is unquestionably due solely to this new phase of European 
enterprise .” 82 

Grey pointed out that the creation of Chief Commissionership in 
Assam would lead to much more inconvenient division of management 
between the Government of India and the Chief Commissioner than the 
existing one between the Lieutenant Governor and the Commissioner. A 
person interested in Assam affairs would, under the proposed arrangements, 
have to go in one matter to the Chief Commissioner in Assam and in another 
matter, to the Govenment of India—perhaps at Simla—where now he would 
resort to the local Government at Calcutta alone. He explained that this 
division would not conduce to public convenience particularly with reference 
to tea industry which was for the most part not only conducted and 
controlled from Calcutta but was entirely dependent upon Bengal for all 
that it needed including labour. In view of these special difficulties. Grey 
opined that : “It would be unreasonable and inconvenient for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take a petty province like Assam under its immediate 
authority .” 88 
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He strongly recommended that Assam “should be placed on the same 
footing in connection with Bengal, which Scinde (Sindh) has long held in 
connection with Bombay.” This, he believed to be a system, according to 
which the Commissioner of Assam should be made independent of the 
central departments in Calcutta, such as the Board of Revenue, the Inspector 
General of Goals, the Director of Public Instruction, and the like should 
be given his own officers for such departments so as to make him free from 
all control excepting only that of the local Government. 8 * 

Then Sir William Grey proceeded to discuss the proposal whether 
Bengal should be placed on a footing similar to that of the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay. According to him the best form of Government for 
Bengal was that which existed in Madras and Bombay Presidencies, i.e., a 
Governor and a Council. He did not anticipate any difficulty from a 
council, if selected with ordinary care. 

He felt that the provinces and the communities comprised within the 
Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal -had a claim to the best form of Govern¬ 
ment which could be given to them. He asserted that full justice could 
only be done to the large and important interests of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal by the constitution of a full Government with an executive as well 
as a legislative council. He believed that a Governor in Council would 
have a very decisive influence and weight with the community as well as 
with the Government of India which was essential in a province like Bengal 
with powerful and conflicting interests. He held that the machinery of 
administration would certainly work more efficiently by raising the status 
of the local government. Inviting attention to the provisions of the India 
Indian Councils' Act, 1861, which enjoined upon both the Governor 
General and his Council to visit other parts of India, Sir William Grey 
emphasised the undesirability of the Government of India being present at 
all times in Bengal. 85 

Thus, Sir William Grey upheld the principle of local legislation, opposed 
the restoration of the authority of the Governor General over the Presidency 
of Bengal as its governor which subsisted prior to 1853 ; opposed the forma¬ 
tion of Assam into a Chief Commissionership under the immediate autho¬ 
rity of the Government of India and advocated the establishment of a full 
Government for Bengal like that of Madras and Bombay. In this, he had 
strong supporters in the persons of Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Maine 
whose views and opinions on the subject have already been discussed. 

In the course of his second Minute recorded on 23rd March, 1868, Sir 
John Lawrence tried to refute the arguments of Sir William Grey in favoui 
of a council form of Government (for Bengal and against the territorial 
dismemberment of the existing Government of Bengal by the creation of 
one or more Chief Commissionerships under the immediate authority of 
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the Government of India. He reiterated his opinion against giving Bengal 
a full Government of the type of Madras and Bombay on the ground that 
“if the Bengal Government were to be made too independent, the weight 
and prestige of the Government of India would be affected.” 

Continuing his opposition to the council form of Government, Sir John 
recommended the formation of Assam into a Chief Commissionership under 
the direct control of the Government of India with a view “partly to relieve 
Bengal, but mainly to benefit Assam.” He added that if it was considered 
necessary to give further relief to the Government of Bengal, Behar, which 
had ‘no real affinity to Bengal proper,’ might be separated and together 
with some parts of the Province of Benares constituted into a separate 
Lieutenant Governorship as was done temporarily by Lord Canning in 
1857-58. 00 

Sir John Lawrence advocated the cause of an absolute central authority 
wielding with great effect the vast economic and military resources of the 
country against internal and external dangers. He foresaw “possible 
combination of troubles, widely different from those of 1857, but equally 
formidable.” He was a staunch supporter of the theory and practice of 
centralisation. The Governor General, he argued, should be the head of a 
strong central Government and not of a loose confederation of local 
Governments so that the “immense interest connected with our Eastern 
Empire might not be jeopardised.” 87 

The very strong case made out by Sir William Grey for maintaining 
the territorial integrity of the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal by upgra¬ 
ding the status of the local Government was not refuted by the Governor 
General or the Members of the Government of India. 

In the discussion of the matter in the supreme council, four members 
out of seven were found to be opposed to the reproduction of Bombay and 
Madras constitution in Bengal. 88 

It may be noticed from the above that the lengthy discussion boiled 
down, in the main, to two distinct proposals—-one being that of upgrading 
the status of Bengal Government to that of Madras and Bombay, the other 
being that of reducing the territorial extent of the Government; both being 
aimed at making the Government more efficient. 

But these discussions proved to be altogether academic and infructuous. 
As the opinions of the Members of the Government of India differed from 
one another, they failed to give any collective expression and the question 
did not come within the range of practical politics. The whole issue was 
possibly shelved at least for the time being. It was revived when George 
Campbell took over as Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in 1871 during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Mayo, who succeeded Sir John Lawrence in 1869. 
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Lord Mayo turned to be a radical reformer. He found in John 
Strachey, a strong supporter. Lord Mayo once said that his ‘whole desire’ 
was to make the Government suitable to the wants of the people. But the 
question of the reforms in the Bengal system had been so long delayed. 
On the approach of Sir William Grey’s retirement, Lord Mayo recommended 
the name of Sir George Campbell, the author of the most important parts of 
the Report of the Famine Commission and well known as a great reformer. 
The Home Government approved the choice and thus Campbell was offered 
the post by the Secretary of State. Sir Campbell was heartily glad to accept 
the post in 1871. He looked upon himself as undertaking a kind of special 
mission to carry certain reforms. He stated that his period in Bengal was 
in many respects the most active and interesting part of his life. 

According to Campbell, the Bengal Government was in every way a 
great charge—by for the greatest local Government in India. The total 
population of the Bengal Provinces was upwards of seventy millions. The 
largest of the ten Commissionerships into which they were divided had 
nearly as many people as the whole of the Bombay Presidency. All the 
world had heard of the three Provinces forming the old Bengal dominions— 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa to which was added Assam in 1826.°* 

Campbell who had been President of the Famine Commission and in 
that capacity had proposed sweeping alternation in the method of governing 
Bengal initiated as Lieutenant Governor a series of measures which tended 
to transform completely the character of the administration. 

The effectiveness of the head of a local Government depended on his 
relations with the Viceroy. Mayo who acted with the single aim of doing 
his best according to his light and gifts had his cordial concurrence and 
support in the measures limited by Campbell who ruled Bengal during chief 
part of Mayo’s Viceroyalty. The two acted in close harmony and helped 
each other in turning these aspirations into administrative realities. The 
preceding Lieutenant Governor, althought not satisfied with the existing 
system, had not seen his way to making any radical changs in it. 70 

The Road Cess Act, the Census of 1872, the establishment of a native 
civil service, the extension of the subdivisional system, the promotion of 
primary education, the collection of statistics of all kinds were only a few 
amongst the sweeping reforms Sir Campbell introduced. All these involved 
an entire departure from the laissez-faire policy of his two immediate 
predecessors and rendered it impossible to defer any longer the question of 
reforming the Bengal administration. 71 

The chief features in the new system was explained to be a more active 
one for the protection of the poorer classes, the recall to life of the District 
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officer and the centralisation of power in his hands. The Lieutenant 
Governor had expressed the view that “the Government itself should be 
strengthened ; the present excessive length of the official chain should be 
shortened.” 

The genera 1 plan by which the two objects of strengthening the Govern¬ 
ment and shortening the chain might best be carried out simultaneously was 
by amalgamating with the Government, the very highest office,—the first 
link in the chain, i.e., the Board of Revenue ; also perhaps the executive 
functions of the High Court. Thereafter he would bring the next link, the 
Commissioners, somewhat to the position of the Board, their number being 
reduced and their salaries increased. The next step would be to strengthen 
the position of the Magistrate Collectors of the districts, who would then 
be supervised by Commissioners themselves directly under the Government, 
Thus, there would be three links from Magistrate Collector upwards, viz., 
Magistrate Collectors, Commissioners and Government instead of the 
present four links, viz.. Magistrate Collector, Commissioner, Board and 
Government. 78 

Sir Campbell’s approaching departure brought into renewed prominence 
the question of relieving the Government of Bengal of some of its burdens. 
He expressed a deicded opinion that it was necessary either to strengthen 
that Government or to reduce its functions. 78 “So great a Government 
cannot be efficiently carried on by one man alone,” he asserted. 74 

Mayo in these circumstances revived the question of reforming Bengal 
Administration by reducing its territorial extent and recommended to the 
Secretary of State that Assam be created into a Chief Commissionership 
under the immediate authority of the Government of India. The Secretary 
of State communicated his approval to the above proposal in his letter No. 
101 of 15 August, 1871. 

It was proposed to form a new Chief Commissionership, out of the 
Bengal territories which should comprise all Assam ; the extreme eastern 
portion of Bengal proper, Sylhet and Cachar ; and the hilly country between 
and surrounding these territories. It was a measure which besides taking 
away a good deal of territory, would relieve the Government of Bengal of 
much political and frontier work. Campbell, however, “always had doubts 
whether another distribution might not have been better.” 76 He pointed 
out that apart from the objection to cutting off some purely Bengali terri¬ 
tories, it might be said that Assam had much natural linguistic and commer¬ 
cial connection with Bengal. Moreover, it was from Bengal that Assam 
drew the labour which was essential for her development. On the other 
hand, Campbell thought tha t the relation between Bengal and Behar, though 
old, was somewhat unnatural. His own idea that Behar was to be ceded 
from Bengal if territorial readjustment was necessary was forcefully pleaded 
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by him in his further Report on the Famine in Bengal and Orissa but 
knowing that the Government of India were not prepared to give effect to 
such radical change, he, apparently with reservations, “acquiesced in this 
arrangement” and thus, the province of Assam came into being. 

However, administrative arrangements and territorial readjustments 
could not be finalised until 1874 in which year, Campbell, before leaving 
Bengal, handed over the territories that were to form the new Chief 
Commissionership. 76 
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THE COINAGE OF THE RATA FAMILY OF SAMATATA 

B. N. Mukherjee 


There is an interesting coin in a private collection in Calcutta to which 
my attention was drawn by Smt. Sima Banerji. The coin is made of 
debased gold and of thin fabric. Its weight is 85 grains (5.508 gms.). The 
intended shape of this die-struck piece seems to be round, though, due to 
defect in manufacturing technique, it is not truely circular in shape. The 
shortest and longest diameters of the flan are 2 cm. and 1.9 cms. respec¬ 
tively. The obverse and reverse of this piece can be described as follows. 

Obverse : Within a circular border of dots, shown in high relief, a 
male figure stands to front with his head facing to his right. The figure 
wears a head-gear, a semi-transparent dress and boots. The half-raised left 
hand holds a bow, while the extend right hand holds an arrow pointing 
downwards. Behind the extended right arm appears a standard on a vase. 
It is topped by a ‘S'-shaped symbol, which, however, may be a degene¬ 
rated copy of a conch. In the upper portion of the left field of the coin 
and in front of the head of the figure appears the letter iri. Below the 
left arm and elbow of the figure we can notice the legend Jlvo or Jiva. 

Reverse : Within a circular border of dots a female figure stands one- 
quarter to her left in a dvibhahga pose and with the head facing left. She 
wears a semi-transparent drapery. A garland of beads or flowers hangs 
down her left and right sides. There are indications of three additional arms 
and hands of the figure in the left-side of the field. So the figure was 
intended to be shown as an eight-armed deity. The natural right hand is 
extended to the left side of the figure and is shown as holding an object 
(a flower ?). It is not certain whether the object is held by both the natural 
hands. There are traces of an illegible legend (?) on the right side of the 
field. 

The style of executing the obverse device is very crude. The facial 
expression of the female figure is grotesque. The die-cutter concerned was 
apparently not very successful in his attempt to impart to the figure a 
sense of volume and modelling. 

The obverse and reverse devices have general similarities with debased gold 
coins struck by Sudhanya (or Sudhanyaditya), Srikumara, Prithuvira, 
Balabhafa (?) and others (J. Allan, A Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British 
Museum, Catalogue of Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and of SaSanka the king 
of Gauda, p. 154 ; Numismatic Supplement, no. XXXV1J, p. 61 ; Bangladesh 
Lalitkala, vol. I, no. I, pp. 5If. ; D. C. Sircar, Numismatic and Epigraphical 
Studies , pp.43-44). However, the obverse device is based ultimately on a well- 
known coin-type of the Imperial Guptas (NS, op. cit.; A. S. Altekar, Coinage of 
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the Gupta Empire, p. 334). The weight of the coin indicates that it was 
struck on a standard adopted by the mint masters of Sasanka for a class of 
his coins (ibid, p. 330). 

The debased gold coins bearing “king as archer” and “standing 
goddess” types are known to have been discovered mainly from the lower 
and eastern sections of the territory now included in Bangladesh (NS, 
no. XXX LIX, pp. 2-6). Excavations at Mainamati in the Comilla district 
have also yielded coins bearing the devices in question (BL, vol. 1, pp. 51f). 
We have shown elsewhere that gold coinage was replaced by silver coinage in 
the Mainamati area during the time of the Devas (c. 8th century A.D.) 
(Journal of the Varendra Research Museum, vol. IV, 1975-76, pp. 25-26). 

It appears that debased gold coins bearing “king standing as archer” 
and “standing goddess” types were in circulation mainly in the eastern and 
lower sections of the territory now included in Bangladesh during the period 
ranging from a date in or after the- reign of Sasanka to sometime in e. 8th 
century A.D. The Comilla district seems to have been one of the major 
areas of circulation of the coinage in question. 

These considerations tempt us to identify Jiva, referred to in the ins¬ 
cription on the coin in question, with Jivadharana Rata the father of 
Sridharana Ratas. The Ratas wers the rulers of Samatata (including the 
Comilla region) in about the second half of the 7th century A.D. (R.C 
Majumdar, History of Ancient Bengal, pp. 80-81 ; A.M. Chowdhury, 
Dynastic History of Bengal, p. 142). 

If this identification is correct, the ‘RSta family may be considered to 
have struck debased gold coins. Several debased gold coins displaying the 
king as an archer (and a horse) on the obverse and a standing goddess on 
the reverse may be assigned to Sridhama Rata (A. S. Altekar, op. cit., p. 336), 
if we see in the letter Sra (or Sri), appearing on the obverse of these pieces, 
a reference to the name of the king. These coins do not bear any other 
proper name. 

It may be noted here that an examination of the coins found in a 
hoard at Paglatek in the Goalpara district of Assam shows that they include 
gold pieces bearing the types in question. Inscriptions on these pieces 
refer to such names as Jiva (?) (on one piece) &ri (on six pieces), ^ri-Kumar a 
or Sri Kumara (on two pieces) Rama (?) (on five pieces). These coins are 
now preserved in the Assam State Museum. Gauhati. 

All coins bearing the types under discussion do not betray identical 
style or quality of execution. Some of them are made of very debased 
metal and are of poor stylistic quality . These or at least some of them 
might well have been struck by moneyers unofficially or at least outside any 
well organised (state) mint (in this connection see D.C. Sircar, op. cit., p. 43). 



ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE JOGIMARA CAVE INSCRIPTION 

Samaresh Bandyopadhyay 


In his communication to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta (Asiatic Society 
Monthly Bulletin, Volume ViH, No. 3, March ; 1979, pp. 14-15) S. N. Ghosal 
has referred to the interpretations on the Jogimara Cave inscription given by 
Boyer, Bloch, Pischel, Ltiders and S.K. Chatterji and remarked that ‘none 
of these interpretations is free from inaccuracies’. According to him, ‘the 
word rupa indicates a drama and is identical with rupaka, which conveys 
the same meaning. It means “the play, the dramatic performance, the 
histrionic art”. So mpa-dak$a indicates “one who is expert in the theatrical 
performance.” Accordingly, Ghosal translates the inscription as : ‘Sutanuka 
by name, a female attendant (devoted to the service of gods). Her beloved, 
who came from Benaras, Devadinna by name, skilful in the dramatic 
performance (i.e.), adept in the histrionic art)’. He further justifies his 
interpretation by stating that ‘actors and actresses are immoral by nature 
and in the present inscription there occurs the description of the develop¬ 
ment of love between the temple-maid Sutanuka and the actor Devadinna’. 


Although it is not very sure how much justified it is to describe all 
actors and actresses as ‘immoral by nature’, there is little doubt that the 
word rupa has been found to be used in Sanskrit literature to denote ‘a 
show, play, drama’, and that on the basis of this meaning of the word rupa 
an alternative interpretation of the expression lupa-dakhe (Sanskrit mpa- 
dak$a) of the inscription as ‘expert in the theatrical performance’, i.e., an 
efficient actor does not seem unlikely. 

Ghosal’s statement in this context that Luders ‘remains silent over the 
term (sic) * lupa-dakhe ’ is however, not correct. For, as we may point out, 
while making a reference to this inscription in his List of Brahmi Inscription , 
etc., (No. 921) Luders takes the expression to mean a ‘copyist’ as will be 
apparent from the following translation of the inscription given by him : 

‘The temple-servant (devadasikyi) Sutanuka (Sutanuka) by name. The 
copyist ( lupadakha ), Devadinna (Devadatta)) by name, the Balanseya (native 
from Baranasi) loved her’. 

Another possible interpretation of the expression lupa-dakhe (Sanskrit 
rttpa-dakfa), is however, to take it as denoting a moneyer or ‘banker’. For, 
the word rupa has been found to be used in the sense of coin or money in 
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different literary and epigraphic records including the Arthalastra( see our 
paper ‘Official Designations Origination from Coin-Names’ in Journal of 
Ancient Indian History, Vol. 11,1969, pp. 95-97 and notes 11-22 and also 
‘Rupa’in Earlier Indian Indigenous Coins ed. D. C. Sircar, pp. 159-60; cf 
also D.R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
1921, p. 124-25, 131). In fact, it has escaped the notice of Ghosal that 
K. P. Jayaswal takes the expression lupa-dakhe to mean a currency office 
and according to D. R. Bhandarkar the epigraph in question records that 
there was ‘a devadasi Sutanuka by name, who was loved by Devadinna, 
native of Baranasi and a Banker ( iUpa-dak$a ) by profession’. 



A NEW VARIETY OF COINAGE OF HAR1KELA 
B. N. Mukherjee 


In read the legend on the obverse of a well-known series of 

silver corns (rec&mbent bull : a tripartite symbol) as Harikela (Asiatic 
Society , Monthly Bulletin, January, 1976, pp. 9-10). On grounds of palae- 
ographic features of the legend, we dated most of these pieces to 7th century 
A.D., and considered them as coins of Harikela, which as a territorial unit 
included inter alia the Chittagong district area in about that period (ibid.). 

In also noticed a new and lighter series of Harikela coins. The 

flans of coins of this series are thinner, broader and larger than those of the 
first series of coinage of Harikela mentioned above. Their obverse displays 
a recumbent bull, but the reverse of most of them is not impressed with any 
device. The palaeographic features of the legend on these coins are, on the 
whole, more developed than those of the legend on the first series of specie. 
So the majority of them should be dated after the latter coins. Again, all of 
the coins of the second series may not be placed within a short period. 
Some may be palaeographically dated to even 12th or 13th century A. D. 
(Coin Review, Quarterly Bulletin of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. 
JII-IV, April-July, 1976, pp. 2-3). Both the first and second series of 
Harikela coinage might have local varieties, bearing the name of places 
which can be located within the possible limits of Harikela (Journal of 
Ancient Indian History. 1976-77, vol. X, pp. 166-171 ; see also Bangladesh 
Lalitkala 1975, vol I, no. 2. pp. 115f). 

The intended shape of coins of both the series is round. The size of 
the first series varies from about 2.6 (2,8) cms. to 3.07 (3.12) cms., while 
that of the coins of the second series varies from 4.8 (4.95) cms. to 5.25 
(5.53) cms. The weight of the coins of the first series ranges from about 
5 to 7.5 gms, while that of the pieces of the second series ranges from 2.3800 
to 3.3660 gms. However, a few pieces of the second series, which are still 
larger in size [5.85 (5.95) cms.], weight about 4.3094 gms. [JAIH, 1976-77, 
vol. X, p. 167]. 

A comparative study of the two series of coins indicates that the pieces 
of the second series were intended to be lighter in weight and thinner and 
broader in appearance. The extra-ordinary thinness of the blank for the 
coins of the second series probably did not allow the mint-masters 
concerned to strike devices on both sides. A few pieces, which indicate 
attempts to stamp devices on both sides, show the impression on one side 
as blurred by that on the other. The mint-masters, who probably might 
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not have the knowledge of the requisite technique of striking both sides of 
such thin pieces with devices, did not attempt to do so on the vast majority 
of them. 

A silver coin in the collection of Mr. P. Ray of Calcutta assumes signi¬ 
ficances in the light of above information. This piece displays on the 
obverse a recumbent bull to left, with a bell hanging from its neck, as on 
several pieces belonging to the second series of coins. On the reverse 
appears a tripartite symbol with garlands hanging from it’ on each side and 
having representations of sun and moon above it. Both the obverse and 
reverse devices appear within a circle, outside which is a circular border of 
dots. There is an inscription on the obverse, which can be read as Harikela. 
Palaeographically, this legend may be referred to the 7-8th century A.D. 

The intended shape of the coin is round. Its size is 3.5 (3.6) cms. The 
flan of this piece is broder and thinner than the coins of the first series. It 
is also lighter in weight (5.040 gins!) than the majority of the coins of the 
first series. On the other hand, its flan is thicker and less broad than the 
pieces assigned to the second series. 


This piece thus marks a transition from the series l to series 11. Though 
its flan is thin, the devices on both sides are shown in fairly high relief. But 
as the mint-masters responsible for minting coins of the second series 
preferred for still thinner and broader flan, they had to give up (gradually ?), 
for the reason stated above, the practice of striking devices on both sides 
of Harikela coins. 

From these points of view, the piece in question represents a new variety 
of coins. It marks the transition in Harikela coinage from series I to II. 
It may be assigned to a still unnoticed series of coins, which may be called 
series 1A. This variety throws welcome light on the history of minting *und 
currency in Harikela. 



THE ARTIST OF THE SO-CALLED “RANJHA RAMAYANA” 

DRAWINGS 

D. C. Bhattacharyya 


A set of Ramayana drawings, preserved in the Bh&rat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras, has been ascribed, on the basis of its colophon statement, to 
Rafijha, the celebrated painter of Basohli of the Punjab hills 1 . But this 
ascription, based as it is on a wrong translation of the relevant portion of 
the colophon, cannot be supported. The relevant portion of the colophon 
(verses 3 and part of 4) runs as under : 

Sudarsanena vidusa kasmirena yathamati ramayanasya bhaseyam citra- 
bhavaprabandhita // Ranjhakhya citrakasyarthe tena citrikritarthatah 2 

This can be rendered into prose order as : Kasmirena vidusa Sudarsa¬ 
nena Ramayanasya iyam bhasa yathamati citrabhavaprabandhita (api ca) 
tena (Sudarsanena) Raftjhakhya citrakasya arthe arthatah citrikrita. 

In English translation it will mean : This exposition (iyam bhasa) of 
the Ramayana (Ramayanasya) was serealised (prabandhita) with visual ideas 
(citrabhava) as per his imagination (yathamati), by the learned (vidusa) 
Sudarsana (Sudarsanena) of Kashmir (Kasmirena), (and) it was meaning¬ 
fully (arthatah) painted (citrikrita) by him (tena) for the painter (citrakasya 
arthe) named (Ranjhakhya). 

Thus the colophon statement is unambiguous about the artist of the set 
of drawings. It clearly states that these drawings were made by one 
Sudarsana, a learned Kashmirian, and not by Rafijha of Basohli, as wrongly 
claimed earlier.® It has also been clearly stated that these drawings were 
made “for the painter named Ranjhakhya citrakasya arthe), and this further 
confirms that the latter was not the artist of the set of drawings concerned. 

The set, therefore, cannot be ascribed to the Basohli school of Pahari 
painting. If the colophon statement has to be taken in its face value, the 
set concerned has to be ascribed rather to the Kashmiri school of painting. 
The colophon in its previous two verse informs us that the set was made in 
the Vikrama year 1873 ( — A. D. 1816 ), when Bhupendrapala) was reigning 
in the city of Basohli. This might imply, although not necessarily, that the 
set was executed at Basohli. Against this possible implication the fact that 
Sudarsana, the artist of the set, has been specifically styled as a Kashmirian 
gains much of significance. The composer of the colophon statement could 
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perhaps intuitively foresee the possibility of a confusion at a later stage, and 
hence, with an extra-ordinary carefulness, he did put on record, without 
any ambiguity, the following facts about the set of drawings concerned : 
that it was made when Bhupendrapala was ruling in Basohli, that it was 
made for Raftjha, the artist, obviously of Basohli, but that it was made by 
Sudarsana of Kashmir. 

The information of a set of drawings having been executed at Basohli 
for one of its most renowned artist, Rafljha, by the Kashmirian artist, 
Sudarsana, will naturally lead us to a series of interesting speculations 
pertinent to the cultural history both of Kashmir and of the Punjab hill 
states during the period. All these issues, and also the information and 
implications contained in the entire colophon referred to above, will be 
taken up for a detailed discussion in a subsequent paper. 

NOTES 

1. Goswamy, B. N., ‘The Artist Ranjha and A Dated Set of Ramayana 
Drawings’, Chhabi, Bharat Kala Bhavan, Golden Jubilee Volume, 
Banaras, 1971, pp. 224-231. 

2. The reading in Ibid., p. 225 is wrongly given as ‘chitri kritarthita.’ There 
are also a few other mistakes in Goswamy’s transcription of the 
colophon. 

3. Ibid., pp. 225-226. The mistake obviously was due to the failure to 
appreciate that ‘tena’ refers to ‘Sudarsanena’, both being in the third 
case-ending. 



THE NON-ARYANS OF THE RGVEDA 
J. N. Talukdar 


Those who followed the Vedic religion in ancient India called them¬ 
selves Arya, a word which means honourable or respectable. Those who 
did not do so were called dasyus or dasas ; both words are derived from 
the same root das, which means to destroy or cause decay. They are 
referred to as akarman (rileless),, adevayu (indifferent to gods), avrata (not 
observing the ordinances), ayajvan (not sacrificing), etc. The word Arya 
has no ethnic significance. Hymns were addressed to their gods by the 
Aryas seeking divine help against enemies. When an enemy was vanquished, 
the god or gods invoked were given the credit for the deed. From these 
hymns, over 40 names of such enemies are available. These prayers were 
addressed mostly to Indra, the principal god of the pantheon. He was 
known as dasyuhan (killer of dasyus). He was sometimes also invoked by 
an Arya against his Aryan enemies (Rv 6.33.3, 7.83. 1, 10.83.J/. Therefore, 
some of the above names perhaps include Aryan foes also. 

These opponents of the Aryas named in the Rgveda can be divided 
broadly into four groups 

(1) Those who are described as dasyu or ddsa in the Samhita itself; 
their number is about 25. 

(2) Others not so described in the Samhita but called asura by Sayana 
in his commentary ; their number is about 15. Sayana includes those in 
group 1 also among asuras, a word which is often used to indicate persons 
born with evil propensities (cf. Bhagavad Gita,'Chapter. 16). 

(3) Others not in included above ; the number is about 5 

(4) Hostile tribes ; about 10 in number. 

Almost in all cases, these names can be derived etmologically from 
Indo-Aryan, the language in which the Rgveda was composed. 

Yaska considers on etymological grounds that six of the names— 
Vrtra, &u$na, Ahi, Arbuda and Ilibisa, should be interpreted as cloud. 
Some commentators are inclined to add some more names to this category, 
such as Asna, Chumuri, Dhuni, Namuchi, Vala and Pipru. Therefore, 
Indra’s fight with these enemies, using his vajra (thunderbolt) can be 
regarded as an imaginary description of a natural phenomenon, i.e., the 
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play of thunder and lightning on rain clouds. The Aryans most likely had 
a superstitous belief that evil spirits withheld rain, which was so vital to 
their wellbeing as an agricultural and pastoral community. When explai¬ 
ning why the word Vrtra should mean a cloud, Yaska also mentions that 
ciitihasikas (historians/Purana scholars) take a different view and regard him 
as a real asuaa, son of Tvastr (Nir 2.1.16.9). From the different verses, it 
is clear that with the exception of a few, like Vrtra, Ahi, Arbuda, Asna and 
IHbisa, who may be justifiably regarded as superhuman, the other enemies 
were human beings. Thus among the above, Sambara, an olt-mentioned 
dasa, son of Kulitara, was tracked down after 40 years quest by Atithigva 
Divodasa, a famous Vedic king, in course of which his 99 strongholds were 
destroyed and he was killed in the country of Udavraja (Rv. 1.103.3, 2.12.11, 
6.47.21, etc.). Another, Susna, an enemy of the royal seer Kutsa, was held 
as a prisoner and killd (Hv. 1.56.3, 1.60/3, etc.). So was Pipru, another 
notorious dasa, for his antagonism withRjiswan, a royal seer (Rv. 1.51.5, 
1.101.2 etc.). Two others, Chumuri and Dhuni, were enemies of Davtti, a 
royal sage, and killed in their sleep (Rv. 2.15.9). 


A few of the other clashes with their enemies who were not super¬ 
natural are mentioned below. Besides Sambara, king Divodasa killed two 
other enemies, Karanja and Parnaya, and occupied the country of the 
Gangus (Rv. 10.48.8). His famous grandson, Sudas of the Tritsus, cam¬ 
paigned in the territories between the Yamuna and Parusni (Ravi). He 
killed Bheda, who persecuted the worshippers of Indra (Rv. 7.18.18, 19). 
He subdued the tribes of the Ajas, Sigrus and Yaksus, and defeated in a 
great battle an alliance of 10 kings (dasarajna) who are described as 
ayajyahas (not sacrificing). Among them were the Yadus, Anus, Druhyus 
and Turvasas ; these names wiil recall the Puranic legend of king Yayati 
under whose curse his four sons with identical names became kings of daas. 
In the alliance were the Pakthas (ancestors of the present day Paktuns) 
(Rv. 7.18.18, 19 ; 7.83.6,7,8). Another notable fight was that of Abhya- 
vartin, son of Chayamana, against Varasikha, his son Vrchivat and other 
sons, who are described as smashers of sacrificial vessels. The engagement 
took place on two sides of Hariyupia, which was either a town or a river, 
according to Sayana (Rv. 6.27.4, 5, 6). In another encounter on the Amsu- 
mati river, Krsna, obviously a non-Aryan chief, was routed and his host of 
10000 “godless" men perished (Rv. 8.96.13,14,15). An interesting tribe 
of dasyus were the Panis, who are described as selfish and miserly, not 
sacrificing or giving gifts to Brahmanas, nuidhravac (insulting in their 
speech), etc. They appear to have been a trading community, as the name 
comes from the root pan (to barter or sell). They were given to cattle slea. 
ling and came into conflict with kings Kutsa and Divodasa ; Vala, their 
chief, was killed by the Angirases when recovering their stolen cattle (Rv. 
1.6.2, 2.11.20, 2.12.3, etc.). 
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A list of the antagonists of the Aryas, as available in the Rgveda, is 
given below 

Group 1 Arbuda, Anarsani, Ahi, Ahisuva, Ilibisa, Kulitara, Kuyava, 
Chumuri, Dhuni, Namuchi, Nrmara, Navavastva, Pipru, Brha- 
dratha, Varcin, Bheda, Vrtra, Vrsasipra, 6ambara, &usna, 
Sahavasu. 

Group 2 Amha, A’sna, Urana, Krsna Tugra, Mrgaya, Vala, Vangrida 
Vetasu, Varasikha, Vrchivat, Vrsaya, Rudhikra, Sanaka, Sarat. 

Group 3 Aurnavabha, Karanja, Parnaya, Vesa, ^rbinda, Smadiva. 

Group 4 Pani, Aja, 6igru, Yaksu, Alina, Bhalana, Paktha, Visanin, 
Siva, Simyu. 

As has been already pointed out, almost all the names can be derived 
from Indo-Aryan, the language of the Aryas ; therefore, it is reasonable to 
presume that the people who bore these names spoke this language or an 
allied dialect or dialects. The conflicts mentioned in the Rgveda are re¬ 
garded by many scholars as proof of the hypothesis that the Aryas came 
from outside into India to settle there and met with hostility, as is usual in 
such cases. From this linguistic evidence, however, it appears more pro¬ 
bably that the Aryas were an indigenous people and not outsiders. The 
great difference between the dasyus and the Aryas was their religion (Mac- 
donnel & Keith—Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, under dasyu and 
ddsa ); perhaps this was a sufficient casus belli. 


REFERENCES 

Rgveda Samhita with Commentary of Sayanacharya (Max Muller’s 
Edition) 

-do- , Vol. V—Indices by N. S. Sontakke & C. G. Kashikar—Vedic 
Research Institute, Poona, 1951) 

Vedic Index of Names and Subjects by A. A. Macdonnel & A.B. Keith. 



A REFERENCE TO A SCYTHIAN TRIBE IN AN INDIAN SOURCE 

B. N. Mukherjef. 


The Mathura stone inscription of the year 28 (of the Kanishka era) 
records a perpetual endowment made for the benefit of a hall of merit 
(punyaiala) by a person who is mentioned in the phrase pruchiriikana 
Saruka-mana-Putrena Kharasa/erapatina Vakana-patind (Epigraphia Indica, 
vol. XXI p. 609 ; D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History 
and Civilization, vol. I, 2nd edition, pp. 151-52). The inscription also 
refers to Huvishka (the Kushana king) apparently as the monarch reigning 
at the time of making the endowment (El, Vol. XXI, p. 60). 


The word Vakana-patina can be convincingly translated as “by a or the) 
temple-keeper”. H. W. Bailey Has traced the term Vakanapati to Iranian 
origin and has interpreted it as meaning “an official in charge of a temple” 
(Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, vol. XIV, pp. 420-23). 


Mana of Saruka-mana-putrena may be similarly traced to Iranian 
origin, and can be taken as meaning “abode or house” (R. G. Kent, Old 
Persian, Grammar, Text, Lexicon, 2nd edition, p. 202). The expression 
Saruka-mana-putrena should then mean “by the scion of the house (or 
family) of Saruka”. The name Saruka seems to occur in another source. 
The Prologus XLI of the Historiae Philippicae of Trogus states “how the 
kingdom and government were constituted among the Bactrians by their 
king Diodotus ; (and) afterwards, during whose (i.e., the Bactrians’) rule 
the Scythian peoples, the Saraucae and the Asiani occupied (or overcome) 
(the city of) Bactra (or the Bactrans) and Sogdiana (or the Sogdians)” (Italics 
ours). Strabo (XI, 8, 2) also referred to the Scythian invasion of the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria (see also B. N. Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source — 
A Study in lndo-Parthian History, pp. 70-71). It appears that the Saraucae, 
i.e., Saraukas or Sarukas fcf. The expressions Bucepha/a and Boukephata 
used in different manuscripts of Ptolmy’s Geography to denote the same 
town J were one of the Scythian tribes, or septs who were among the forces 
responsible for the end of the Greek rule in Bactria by about c 130-29 B.C. 
(ibid., p. 71). According to Strabo, the Scythians lived “on the other side” 
(i.e., to the east or north-east) of the laxartes (Syr Darya) (XI, 8, 2). This 
topographical position of the homeland of the Sarukas fits well with the 
description of the donor mentioned in the epigraph in question as “an 
easterner”. The word, prdchinikana may mean “by an easterner" (prdchinl- 
kena ) or “one of the easterners” ( prachlnikanam). 
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The expression Kharasalera-patina means “by the Lord of Kharasalera”. 
Mr. R. Chakravarti has verbally suggested to me that the word Kharasalera 
may be traced in the name Karashahr, which denotes a locality in Chinese 
Central Asia. It is, however, difficult to be sure of the existence of the 
name Karashahr in Chinese Central Asia in the period concerned, when the 
area in question was within Agnidesa (Yen-ch’i). Kharasalera, however, 
might have been the name of an otherwise unknown region. 

It appears that the donor referred to in the inscription of the year 28 
(of the Kanishka Era) belonged to the Scythian tribe or family called Saruka 
[ Sarauca (e) J. This indicates that this Scythian tribe was not unknown to 
Indian sources and that one of its members held a high position even in the 
Kushana period in Mathura. 



* A STUDY OF THE VERBFORMS IN THE CRITICAL EDITION 
OF THE SABAHAPARVAN OF THE MAHABHARATA 

H. C. Sil 


PREFACE 


The study embodied in the following pages is based upon the text of 
Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata, which was critically edited for the first 
time by Franklin Edgerton, the then Salisbury Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut (U.S.A.), 
in 1944, under the auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
Poona (India). Although the investigations are confined to a single Parvan 
of the Epic (peculiar forms occurring in the critically edited text of Adiparvan 
have been cited as supporting the peculiar forms occurring in the critically 
edited text of Sabhaparvan), it is hoped that the materials collected will 
prove sufficient in themselves, and diversified enough to give a general idea 
of the epic grammatical forms. In presenting the materials, the instances 
which are peculiar, as well as normal, have been taken into consideration ; 
but since the normal forms are well-known, more attention has been devoted 
to those instances which are peculiar or un-Paninian or epic. 

The study contains a complete list of the verbforms, normal or Paninian, 
and peculiar or un-Paninian, which have been found to be actually occurring 
in the critically edited text of Sabhaparvan. At the end, there is one 
Appendix ; it contains a list of the characteristics shown by the un-Paninian 
verbforms which, too, have been cited with the specific reference(s) under the 
respective characteristics. 

Although the subject possesses great importance in the history of the 
development of the Indo-Aryan, it cannot be said that it has engaged as much 
attention of scholars as it certainly deserves. One reason for this apparent 
lack of interest must have been the uncertainty of the current text of the 
Epic ; for no scientific investigation can proceed confidently or become 
truly fruitful, unless the text itself, on which it is based, is definitely 
constituted. There are, no doubt, occasional and scattered references to 
Epic forms in Biihtlingk and Roth’s famous W'orterbuch , as well as in 


• A study of the Verbforms in the critical edition of the Adiparvan of the 
Mahabharata forms the subject-matter of my Doctorate thesis for the D. Phil. Degree 
of the University of Calcutta, in 1965. 
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Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar; but they are, in the circumstances, neither 
complete nor systematic. It is for a similar reason, perhaps, that Wackernagel 
in his masterly work pays little attention to this aspect of the language, 
The first and, as yet, only methodical attempt in this direction was made by 
Adolf Holtzmann in his Grammatisches aus dem Mahdbhdrata (Indo- 
Germanische Grammatiken, Band II, Anhang I, Leipzig 1884); but this 
tentative work was avowedly meant as a supplement to Whitney’s Grammar. 
Although it is undoubtedly valuable as a pioneer monograph, it suffered, 
as it could not do otherwise, from the starting handicap of accepting the 
smooth, eclectic and regularised Vulgate text; and as it is in the form of a 
series of notes embracing the entire text of the Epic, it could not serve the 
purpose of an intensive or exhaustive stjudy. 

There is, thus, enough scope for a detailed and systematic investigation 
into the Problems connected with the epic language ; and as the excellent 
Poona edition, constituted on critical principles, supplies, for the first time, 
a definite basis for it, it has become possible to undertake from this 
particular point of view, a close and critical study. In the course of my 
enquiry, however, it was not found possible to include, at the present stage, 
the many and varied aspects of the epic linguistic problem. I confined 
myself chiefly to the more modest task of compilation of grammatical data, 
although I have also humbly attempted a brief explanation of the peculiar 
or un-P5ninian forms, dwelling on the important variants constituting the 
Critical Apparatus, metrical exigency (mainly on the basis of the Great Epic 
of India by E. WashburnHopkins), and presenting the same or similar forms 
from Vedic Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, the Ramayana, 
and the critically edited text of Adiparvan of the Mahabharata. A truly 
historical and comparative study of the forms would have been desirable, 
but this would have considerably enlarged my scope and method, and led 
me into the field of Indo-Aryan linguistics. It is hoped, however, that the 
materials presented, here, would sufficiently reveal the varied characteristics 
of the epic grammar and would serve as an essay towards supplying materials 
for a comprehensive epic grammar. 

As indicated by the title of the work (and as stated above, also ), 
consists mainly of a list of the verbforms. The list has been prepared 
on the model of Whitney’s Roots, Verb-Forms and Primary Derivatives 
(Leipzig, 1885). But I have cited the future forms just after the present forms, 
as they are more closely related. Though the list is complete in the sense 
in which the above-mentioned Whitney’s Roots...is complete, every finite 
form of the primary, secondary and tertiary conjugations has been cited by 
me, as far as found to be actually occurring, as my intention is to show the 
the Verbforms which belong to a particular root. Present, future, perfect, 
actual extent of the occurrence of present pass, past pass, past act and future 
pass, pple. forms I have cited, but I have cited only one representative form. 
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to show the normal type. Un-Paninian verbforms have all been-cited, and 
furnished with the specific reference(s). Under the Derivatives, are given only 
the Krtya forms. At the end of the exposition of the verb-forms belong¬ 
ing to a root, prefixes, that have been found to actually precede the verb 
forms to a root, have been noted, attention has been drawn to the combina¬ 
tion of three prefixes, which is generally rare, and the specific reference has 
been cited in each case. Denominative and tenth-class verb-forms, too, have 
been cited, roots being distinguished with a plus sign (-f) prefixed to them. 
Roots, that are not found in Whitney’s Roots...have been distinguished 
with an asterisk ( * ) prefixed to them. 

As stated above, un-Paninian verbforms have been discussed—a humble 
attempt at brief explanation—at their respective places in the main list. 

The Sabhaparvan possesses many verbforms that are not found in 
Whitney’s Roots .... Again, so far as the forms in the Sabhaparvan are 
concerned, I come across, in Whitney’s Roots some cases of inaccuracy 
relating to the period of occurrence of the forms. Moreover, Whitney did 
not include, in his Roots , un-Paninian verbforms, such as, augmentless 
impf. and aor. forms, periphrastic fut. forms without auxiliary or with other 
irregularities, verbforms showing exchange of Primary and Secondary 
endings, gerd. forms in ya from simple roots, gerd. forms in tva, itva 
from compound roots, etc. Last of all, the Sabhaparvan possess a few 
forms which have been cited as grammarians’ forms not yet found and, for 
the most part, destined never to be found ...in recorded use (Roots, preface, 
p. vii). In the list, I have drawn attention to the forms which have bee« 
referred to in this paragraph. 

After citing the verbforms and the prefixes belonging to a root, I have 
made a few short statements about the actual state of conjugation of a root 
(except in the case of the Denominative and the tenth-class roots). 

1 have further noted the frequency of the past forms imperfect, perfect, 
aorist, past pass; and act, participles, and conditional, as far as available, and 
of the f\it-forms-s- future and periphrastic future, of the roots-all these belong¬ 
ing only to the primary conjugation. I have noted, also, the frequency of the 
present-pass, imperfect, perfect and s-future of the roots. (A regrettable 
omission through inadvertence has taken place in the case of the root ah 

‘say*). 


I take this opportunity of expressing my gratefulness to my revered 
Guru, Professor Dr. Sukumar Sen, formerly Khaira Professor of Comparative 
Philology and Indian Linguistics, University of Calcutta, for his kind 
suggestions, encouragement and atfection. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND REFERENCES. 


Acc. 

=5= 

Accusative. 

Act. 

ss 

Active 

Aor. 

= 

Aorist 

AMG. 

= 

Ardha-Magadhi 

AV. 

= 

Atharva-Veda 

BHS. 

= 

Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 

BL. 

= 

Bengal (Recension of the RamSyana) 

Caus. 

= 

Causative 

Cf. 

= 

Compare 

Chap. 

= 

Chapter 

Cl. 

= 

Class 

Cl. Skt. 

= 

• Classical Sanskrit 

Condi. 

= 

Conditional 

Denom. 

= 

Denominative 

Deriv. 

= 

Derivative 

Desid. 

= 

Desiderative 

Du. 

= 

Dual 

Edgerton 


Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and 
Dictionary by Franklin Edgerton, Vo¬ 
lume I : Grammar, New Haven : Yale 
University Press, 1953. 

Fem. 

= 

Feminine. 

Fn. 

= 

Footnote 

Fut. 

= 

Future 

Gdve. 

== 

Gerundive 

Geiger 


Pali Literature and Language by Wil¬ 
helm Geiger, Authorised English Tran¬ 
slation by Batakrishna Ghosh, Dr. Phil. 
(Munich), D. Litt. (Paris), Second Edi¬ 
tion, University of Calcutta, 1956. 

Gen. 

— 

Genitive 

Gerd. 

= 

Gerund 

Impf. 

= 

Imperfect 
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Impv. 

= 

Imperative 


Ind. 

= 

Indicative 


Inf. 

= 

Infinitive 


Instr. 

= 

Instrumental 


Intens. 

SB 

Intensive 


Loc. 

— 

Locative 


Macdonell = 

Vedic Grararaer by A. A. Macdonell 
Strassburg, 1910. 


Marg. 


Marginal (ly) 


Masc. 

= 

Masculine 


MBH. 

= 

Mahabharata 


MIA. 

= 

Middle Indo-Aryan 


Midi. 

=- 

Middle 


M Indie 

= 

Middle Indie 


Mss. 

= 

Manuscripts 


Nora. 

— 

Nominative 


Nt. 

— 

Neuter 


NW. 

= 

North-Western (Recension of the Rama- 
yana) 


Om. 

= 

Omit (s) 


Opt. 

= 

Optative 


Orig. 

= 

Original (ly) 


P. 

= 

Page 


Pan. 

= 

Panini 


Parasm. 

= 

Parasmaipadi 


Pass. 

= 

Passive 


Perf. 

SB 

Perfect 


Pers. 

SB 

Person 


Pischel 


Comparative Grammar of the Prakrit Lan¬ 
guage by R. Pischel, Translated from the 
German by Subhadra Jha ; Published by 
Shri Sundarlal Jain, Proprietor, Motilal 
Banarasidass, Post Box. 75, Varanasi; 
Printed by Shri Shantilal Jain, Jainendra 
Press, Nepali Khapra, Varanasi; 1957. 
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Pkt. = 

Prakrit 

PI. = 

Plural 

Pple. = 

Participle 

Ppp — 

Past Passive participle 

Prec. = 

Precative 

Pres. = 

Present 

Ra. = 

Ramayana 

Roots. = 

The Roots, Verb-Forms, and Primary 
Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language, by 
William Dwight Whitney, Leipzig, 1885. 

RV. = 

Rig-Veda 

Sec. = 

Secondary 

Sec (s) = 

Section (s) 

Sec.Conj. — 

Secondary Conjugation. 

Sing. — 

Singular 

SK. 

Siddhanta Kaumudl 

Transp. = 

Transpose (s) 

V.L. = 

Varia (e) Laetio (nes) 

Whitney -- 

A Sanskrit Grammar, Including both 

The Classical Language, And the Older 
Dialects of Veda and Brahmana by 
William Dwight Whitney, Fourth Edition 
(Anastatic Reprint), Leipzig and Boston, 
1896 (1913). 


The following works also were highly useful :— 

The Adiparvan of the Mahabharata, for the first time 
critically edited by Vishnu S. Sukthankar of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, 1933. 

Brhad—Dhaturuplvali by T. R. Krsnacarya, Printed at the 
Bhaskara Press, Trivandrum, October, 1924. 

Chandomaiijari, edited by Ramadhan Bhattacharya Kavya- 
tirtha. Published by Metropolitan Printing and 
Publishing House Limited, 56, Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, 1935. 
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Great Epic of India : Its Character and Origin by E/w. 
Hopkins, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1920. 

The Mahabharata of Kr$na—Dvaipayana Vyasa Trans¬ 
lated into English Prose, Published and distributed 
chiefly gratis by Pratap Chandra Roy, C. I. E., 
Calcutta : Bharata Press, No. 1, Raja Gooroo Dass’ 
Street, 1889. 

A Sanskrit—English Dictionary by Sir Monier Monier 
Williams, M.A., K.C.I.E., New Edition, First Edition 
1899, Reprinted at the University Press, Oxford, 1956. 
(Referred to in the work as MW). 

SiddhSnta Kaumudi of Bhatfoji Diksita, Edited and trans¬ 
lated into English by the Late Srisa Chandra Vasu, 
first published by the Panini Office, Bhuvaneshwari 
Ashram, 38 - 40, Bahadurganj, Allahabad, 1906, and 
reprinted by Motilal Banarsidass, Jawahar Nagar, 
Delhi - 6, 1962. 


list of the Verb-forms 

v/afli, ‘anoint’. 

Pres. [7] anakti. 

Verb, akta-. 

Prefix, nis+vi, vi. 

Primary Conjugation represented by pres, ind. 3d sing, act, form and 
Past Pass pple. No form of Secondary Conjugation. Only prefix- 
combination nis+vi, and prefix vi. 

. Past Pass. pple. form akta- occurring in 3 instances has the value of 
adjective or adverb : nowhere it has the value of finite verb. 

Vad, ‘eat’. 

Deriv. : anna (cf. ‘annannah’ Pan. 4.4.85). 

Only the above form of Primary Conjugation occurring. No form of 
Sec. Conjugation. No finite form. No prefix. 

Varc, ‘praise’. , 

Pres. (l.J arcanti: arcama (Pres. ind. 1st. pi. act., secondary act. ending 
ma for primary act. ending mas, for diiambic close ; interchange of 
primary and secondary endings between pres. ind. and pres. impv. is 
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met with even in Vedic ; in Pali, tha is the regular ending for ta in 
pres. impv. 2dpl., and ma for mas in pres. ind. 1st pi.; in BHS. we 
find ma for mas , and vice versa- cf Edgerton, sec- 26. 6 ; we find also 
the 2d pi. primary ending tha frequently replacing the secondary 
ending ta, particularly in impv. and opt., fa for tha being, however, 
extremely rare—cf. Edgerton, sec. 26.11 ; in the present case, variants 
have regular words including the regular verbform from root arc ; 
MBH. 1. has sma 135.9 ; icchama 34.8 ; gacchdma 13.14 ; prayama 
189.4 'Janima 187.2 ; etc. ; RAMAYANA has janima 4.44.4 (NW.); 
gacchava ; 3.67.3 ; BHS. has sma, pra-dariayama , bhe$yama, gaccha¬ 
ma, bhavifyama, etc.—cf. Edgerton, sec. 26.6: Whitney did not 
include our form in Roots) 2.35.11 ; arcamahe (1st pi. midi., may be 
justified as Paninian ; for the avoidance of catalectic foot and for the 
iambic opening and pathya close ; not in Roots, only ‘arce' being cited 
and that as ‘RV!’; reading, however, not certain ; variants avoid the 
form, only D, has the form marginally) 2.35.15, 

Verb, arcita-, arcitavant-(sometimes, with auxiliary ‘asi'). 

Sec. Conj. : Caus. impf. (sam-) arcayan (augmentless ; not metri causa ; 
reading not certain ; some important MSS. have augmentless impf. 
forms, though not having the form of the text; Whitney did not 
include the form in his Roots ; augmentless preterite is a noteworthy 
feature in Vedic [cf. Macdonell, sec. 413b] as well as in later Vedic 
[Brahmanas, Upanisads, etc.] ; this phenomenon persists even in the 
Epics ; augmentless forms are not unknown in BHS.—cf. Edgerton, 
secs. 32. 2-4 ; augmentless aorist forms are found to occur even in 
Pali [cf. Geiger, sec. 158], and in Prakrit [e. g. kdsi, (hahi, bhuvi, etc., 
cf. Pischei, sec. 516]; MBH. 1. has similar caus. forms, e. g., upa — 
kalpayat 155.30; sam-ava-tarayat 101.19 ; and vy-ava-bhasayat 208.17) 

2.19.20 Perf. arcayamasa Verb, arcayitva. 

» 

Deriv. : arcaniya, arcya. 

Prefix, abhi, prati, sam. 

Primary Conj. represented by 3 pres. ind. forms, past pass, and act. 
pple., and gdve. in-aniya and-ya. Sec. Conj. represented by only 
caus.—one augmentless impf. form, one perf. form, and gerd. in 
itv«. 

Past pass. pple. form arcita- occurring in 14 instances, has the value 
of adjective in 7 instances, and the value of past pass, finite verb in 
7 instances. Past act. pple. form arcitavant-occmring in 3 instances, 
has the value of past act. finite verb everywhere. 

\/arj, seeVrj. 

-+ Varthaya, *beg\ 
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Verb, arthita. 

Prefix, pra. 

No finite form. No pres. form. Only the past pass. pple. form 
arthita-occuiring. Only prefix pra. 

Varh, ‘deserve’, etc. 

Pres. [!.] arhati; arhasi, arhatha ; arhami; pple. arhant; (a - tad-) arha- 
manam (- mana for-ant, i.e., midi, for act., for indravajra ; one 
variant supports the text, while others have regular words including 
a compound with verbal noun from root arh as the second member ; 
cf. arhate etc. ‘E.+’ in Roots ; MBH.l. has arhate 51.2 ; 138.21) 
2.60.47 ; (hy-an-) arhati (-ati for - anti, i.e., absence of - num - where 
required, for pathya close ; such irregular forms are now and then 
met with, even from the earliest period - cf. Whitney, Grammar, 
sec. 449c ; in our case, most MSS. have the form of the text; form 
not included in Roots ; MBH.l. has similar forms, e.g., krjdatl, 8.14 ; 
apaiyati 224.4; vasati 147.18; etc; Ra. has a - paiyatj 3.52.44; 
3.54.1 ; vasati 6.81.86 (NW.) 2.61.5 ; (an-) arhatim (for diiambic 
close; only one variant supports the text, while others avoid the 
form) 2.62.7. 

Deriv. : arhaniya- (cited as ‘C.’ in Roots ; reading not certain ; some 
MSS., including Southern Recension, have the form of the text, other 
MSS. have the synonymous form * pujaniya -’) 2.33.27. 

Primary Conjugation represented by some pres, forms—ind., and 
pple.—and gdve. in -aniya. No. form of Sec. Conj. No. prefix. 

yav,‘ protect'. 


Pres. [1.] avati 2.45.15 

Only one instance of the pres. ind. 3d sing. act. form of Primary 
Conj. occurring, no form of Sec. Conj. No. prefix. 

Vl as, ‘attain’. 


Pres. [5.] asnute. 

Prefix, sam. 

Only the fifth-class pres ind. 3d sing. midi, form of Primary Conj. 
occurring, no form of Sec. Conj. Only prefix saw- 

y/2 as, ‘eat’. 

Pres. [9.] asnanti; asnSsi; a$nami; impv. asnita. 

Verb, (pra4-) asitum (cited as ‘LJ’ in Roots) 2.34.19. 

Prefix, pra. 
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Primary Conj. represented by four pres, act, forms,—three ind. and one 
impv.—, and one infinitive form; No form of Sec. Conjugation. Only 
prefix pra. 


y/\ as, ‘be’. 

Pres. [2.] asti, santi ; asi, stha ; asmi; Opt. syat; syam ; impv. astu, 
santu ; pple. sant-, sat!; impf. asit, as tarn, asan. 

Perf. asa, asatus, asus. 

Word Prefix, pradus. , 

Primary Conj. represented by over a dozen pres forms,— ind., opt., 
impv., pple., and impf.—, and perf. 3d person forms. No form of 
Sec. Conjugation. No prepositional prefix, only the adverbial 
prefix pradus. 

Imperfect occurs 39 times in 3d sing. du. and pi. Perfect forms used 
as auxiliary, not used independently. (No aorist form). 

\/2 as, ‘throw.* 


Pres. [4.] asyasi. 

Verb, asta-, astavant-; -asya. 

Sec. Conj.: Pass, asyate. 

Prefix, apa, abhi, ni, pari, pari+ud, vi+pari, sam. 

Primary. Conj. represented by the pres. ind. 2d sing. act. form, past 
pass, and act. pple., and gerd. in - ya. Sec. Conj. represented by the 
pres. pass. pres. ind. 3d sing. midi, form only. 

Past Pass. pple. form asta-, occurring in 8 instances, has the value 
of adjective in 4 instances ; it has the Value of past pass, finite verb 
also in 4 instances. Past act. pple. form astavant-, occurring in 1 
instance only, has the value of past act. finite verb. 

y/ah, ‘say’. 


Perf. &ha, ahatus, ahus ; attha. 

Prefix, nis, pra, prati. 

No pres, form, only the first four perfect forms belonging to Primary 
Conj. occurring ; No form of Sec. Conjugation. 

y/ap, ‘obtain’. 


Pres. [5.] Ipnoti, apnuvanti; prlpnute (middle for active ; for the diiambic 
close ; a few MSS. possess the irregular form of the text; cf. apnute 
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*E.’ in Roots) 2.12.14 ; opt. fipnuySt; apnuySs ; apnuySm, apnuyama ; 
impv. apnuhi; impf. &pnuvan.—[stem ‘ap-nu-, with the 5th class 
sign ‘nn’-not root Sp alone- , transferred to the thematic 4th or - ya - 
class] prapnu - ya mahe (pres. ind. 1st pi. midi., for the avoidance of 
catalectic foot and for diiambic close ; reading certain ; no variant 
and not in Roots ; according to Hemachandra 4.240 [cf. Pischel 487], 
any Prakrit present—stem ending in a vowel other than short a may 
optionally take an added ya - cf. Edgerton, sec. 28.20) 2.16.7. 

* 

Fut.l. apsyanti; apsyasi, apsyatha ; avapsye (1st sing.; midi, for act., 
for the avoidance of hypermetric foot and for the 1st type of spon¬ 
daic opening and pathya close ; one variant has the s-future midi, 
form of the text, while others use regular form including a synony¬ 
mous s-future form ; reading certain ; cf. apsyate ‘B.R.* in Roots ; 
MBH.l. has prapsyase 38.10; prapsye 47.4; prapsyamahe 222.15) 
2.50.27. 

Perf. apa. 

Verb, apta-, aptavant- ; aptum ;-apya. 

Sec. Conj. : Pass, apyate.—Desid. Ipsati ; paripsante (3d pi.; midi, for 
act., not metri causa ; variants have regular verb forms from roots 
ap and ik?, including the corresponding regular form of the text; 
cf. ipsate etc. ‘B.E.’ in Roots ; MBH.l. has ipsamanafy 212.28 ; 
parlpsamanan 88.7) 2.12.39 ; ipse (1st sing. ; midi, for act. ending, 
for the avoidance of hypermetric foot and for pathya close; one 
variant verb form from root is ‘desire’ supports the text, while others 
have regular desiderative forms from root ap) 2.23.24 ; pple. ipsant-; 
Verb, ipsita.—Caus. 

opt. apayet; impf. apayata ;-Perf. apayam - asa. 

Deriv. : apya. 

Prefix, anu + pra, abhi, ava (initial vowel a lengthened for the 1st type of 
spondaic opening in Preference to the iambic in 2.45.47, reading 
certain, cf. samavapya MBH. 1.15.13), pari, pra, vi, sam, sam + anu 
+ pra (a combination of 3 prefixes) 2.42.51, sam + pra. 

Primary Conj. represented by some pres, forms,—ind., opt., impv. 
and impf.—, including one instance of pres. ind. 1st pi. midi, form 
with the fifth class pres, stem ap - nu transferred to the thematic ya - 
class, four s-fut. forms, one perf. form, past pass, and act. pple., 
one inf. form, gerd. in - ya and gdve. in - ya. Sec. Conj. represented 
by one pres. pass. ind. form, a few desid. forms, pres, ind., pres, 
pple. and past pass, pple.—, and three caus. forms- one pres, opt., 
impf. a and one perf. 
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S-future occurs in 6 instances with act. ending in S instances in 3d pi., 
2d sing, and pi.; once with middle ending in 1st sing. 

(No peri- phrastic future form). 

Imperfect occurs in 1 instance in 3d pi. act. 

Perfect occurs in 2 instances in 3d sing. act. (No aorist form). 

Past pass. pple. form apta-, occurring in 36 instances, has the value 
of adjective in 16 instances, and the value of past finite verb in 20 
instances. Past act. pple. form aptavant- , occurring in 4 instances, 
has the value of past active finite verb only. 

•v/as, ‘sit’. 

Pres. [2.] aste, asate ; asse ; impv. assva ; pple. asina.— [1.] upasate (3d 
sing. midi. ; change to the 1st class from the 2d, for the avoidance 
of catalectic foot and for diiambic close ; probably influenced by 
the future : as/fyate ‘B. + ’ to asate ‘E. +’ on the analogy of sevisyate 
to sevate - cf. Edgerton, secs. 28.13,14 ; two variants have the same 
verb form as the text, and the remaining one has the regular 3d pi. 
midi, form from the same root as as ; cf. aste, etc. ‘V.+\ asate, etc. 
‘E. + ’in Roots ; cf. pary-upasate—M sing., MBH. 1.74.12; upasate 
Ra. 7.37.20 ; upasante Ra. 1.14.18 ; for similar Vedic forms, aiayat, 
anati, sasati, aduhat—cf. Macdonell, p. 335, fn. 5,7, and p. 336, fn. 
5, 8, respectively ; for similar Pali forms, hanati asati ‘sits’, rodati, 
etc-, cf. Geiger, sec. 140.1 ; BHS. has prati -jagaranti, abhi-stavati, 
hananti, etc., cf. Edgerton chap. 43 ; for similar Pkt. forms, ravaf= 
rauti , ahiyasae = adhyaste, pajjuvasami — pary-upase, etc., cf. 
Pischel, sec. 499) 2.13.7 ; upasante (3d pi. midi., for pathya close ; 
comments as above ; one variant has the corresponding regular 
form but with change of position of' the words of the text, and the 
other has an irregular pres. pple. act. form from root as with upa) 
2 5.77 ; pple. upasanto (masc. nom. pi., above change of conjugation 
together with act. for midi, ending ; not metri causa ; no variant; 
cf. asati, etc.. ‘E. -+ ’ in Roots) 2.33.3. 

Perf. asam.cakrus (auxiliary with act. for midi, ending, for the avoidance 
of hypermetric foot, and for the 1st type of spondaic opening and 
pathya close ; reading certain ; no variant; only asaffLcakara cited 
‘E,’ in Roots ; cf. asatn cakrus MBH. 1.183.1 ; 1.200.8) 2.4.7 

Verb, asita ; (upa)-asya (reading certain ; cited as ‘C.' in Roots ; variant 
supports the text) 2.68.14. 

Sec. Conj.: Pass, asyatc ; impv. asyatam. 

Prefix adhi, anu, ud, upa, pari f upa, sam, sam * upa. 
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Primary Conj. represented by some pres, forms,—ind., impv., and 
pple.—, including three forms,—two ind. and one pple.—which 
show change of conjugation to the 1st class from the 2d, one peri¬ 
phrastic perf. form, past pass, pple., and gerd. in-ya. 

Sec. Conjugation represented by two pres pass. pres, forms-one 
ind., and one impv. 

Peri-phrastic Perfect occurs only in 1 instance in 3d pi. act. for 
midi, and that, with auxiliary kj- 

(No impf., simple perf. and aorist form). 

Past pass. pple. form asita -, occurring in 1 instance only, has the 
value of past finite verb- 


Vh ‘go’. 

Pres. [2.] eti; e$i; opt.*iy£t iyam ; impv. etu ; ihi; paraihi (euphonic 
combination between prefix para and verb-form ‘ihi* showing irre¬ 
gular vrddhi *ai* for ‘e’, the form expected being ‘ parehi' ; is it 
para+ehi-e/ii being formed analogically after 'etu' ? or para+a-\- 
ihi ? instance not metri causa ; one variant is as in text, another 
gives the corresponding regular form, while others avoid the irre¬ 
gular form of the text; MBH. 1. has vipraihi 1SS. 36 ; paraita 186.2 ; 
praihi 155.34,223.11.19) 2.60.20 ; pple. yant-(2.71.25). 

Fut.l. esyati, esyanti; e$yasi; esygmi. 

Perf. iyaya, lyatus ; pple. iyusam (masc. gen. pi.; MBH. 1. has iyivgn 
198.19; 13.44; 36 22; upeyivan 70.46; 95 4; 101.1; sameyufam , 
masc. gen- pi., 115.27) 2.5.44- 

Verb ita-, itavant-; -itya. 

Prefix, ati, adhi, anu, abhi, abhi + ati, abhi+a, abhi+upa, a, upa, nis, pars, 
pari, prati, vi+ati, sam, sam-f anu, sam+abhi+a (combination of 3 
prefixes, reading not certain) 2.27.4, sam-fava, sam-fo, sam+ud, 
sam+upa. Primary Conjugation represented by some pres, forms,- 
ind.. opt., impv. and pple.—, four s-future forms, two perf. ind. 
forms and pple., past pass, and act. pple., and gerd. in-ya. 

No form of Sec. Conjugation. 

S-future occurs in 7 instances, in 3d sing., 3d pi., 2d sing., and 1st 
sing.—all with act. ending (No peri-phrastic future form). 

Perfect occurs in 4 instances in 3d sing, and du. act. (No impf. and 
aorist form). 

Past pass. pple. form ita-, occurring in 22 instances, has the value 
of past act. finite verb in 4 instances, and the value of adjective or 
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noun in the remaining 18 instances. Past act. pple. form itavant -, 
occurring in 1 instance only, has the value of adjective. 

Ving» ‘stir’. 

Verb, ifigita- (‘E+’). 

No finite form. No pres, form of Primary Conjugation which is 
represented by past pass. pple. only. No form of Sec. Conjugation. 
No prefix. Past pass. pple. form ihgita -, occurring Only once, has 
the value of noun. 

y/l is, ich, ‘seek, desire’. f 

Pres. [6.] icchati, icchanti; icchasi ; icchami, icchamas ; icchamahe (1st 
pi-; midi, for act- ending, for the avoidance of catalectic foot and 
for the diiambic close; variants use regular verb—forms, present 
indicative and imperative, from the same root as if, plus particle 
vai ; cf. icchati — te etc. ‘V. + ’ in Roots ; cf. iccha-mahe MBH. 1.2.1 ; 
1.2.13; 1.13.18 ; 1.31.3 ; 1.53.30 ; 1.86.8 ; 1.101.15 ; 1.200.23; anv- 
icchamanah MBH. 1.3.10; aicchata MBH. 1.39.29; 1.49-14)2.6.4; 
icchamahe (for the same reason as in the preceding instance ; the 
only variant uses the regular pres. impv. form from the same root 
as if, plus the particle vai as in the preceding instance) 2.6.14 ; 
icchama (1st. pi. act.; sec. act. ending —mas, for the 1st vipula 
in preference to the 2d vipula close ; both the variants have 
present indicative verb-forms from the same root as *»>’—one 
being the regular 1st sing. act. form, and the other 1st pi. 
midi, form for the pathy& close; Whitney did not include 
it in his Roots; cf. comments on arcama 2.35.11; under 
y/arc, above ; BHS. has janama, sruoma, etc. -cf. Edgerton, sec. 26.6) 
2.6.17 ; opt. icchet; icches; pple. icchant- ; impf. icchat (3d 
sing. act. ; augmentless; not metfi causa; metrical scheme: 
pyrrhic opening with diiambic close; the overwhelming majority 
of the MSS. have regular present indicative and imperfect fojms 
from the same root as if and other regular verb-forms, while only 
a few MSS. support the irregular form of the text; reading not 
certain; Whitney did not include it in his Roots ; MBH. 1. has 
augmentless impf. forms, cf. apa-kramat 166.18 ; sam-abhi dravat 
218.28; abhy-ava-padyata 171.8; avamanyathds 68.25 ; viiatam 
189.31 ; vrajan 55.20; etc.» RS. has samabhi-dravat 3.51.9 ; 3.51.23 ; 
abhy-ava-padyata 6.77.20 ; abhi-pujayan 1.26.27 ; etc.) 2.41.3. 

Perf. iye$a. 

Verb. ista-. 

Sec. Conj. : Pass, isyate.—Caus. verb. -e$itam, 2.39.4 ; -esit&van 2.38.22; 
(cf. e?ita-‘C.* in Roots). Primary Conjugation represented by some 
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pres, forms.—ind., opt. pple. and impf,—one perf. form, and past 
pass. pple. 

Sec- Conjugation represented by one pres. pass, ind form, and two 
caus. past pple. forms—one pass, and one act. No prefix. 

Imperfect occurs only once in 3d sing. act. and that, without aug¬ 
ment. 

Perfect occurs in S instances in 3d sing. act. (No aorist form). 

Past pass, pple form iffa -occurs in 3 instances, and has the value of 
adjective. 


y/2 is, ‘send*. 

Sec. Conj.: Caus. impv. - e$ayasva ;— Perf. • e$ayam-asa. 

Deriv. : -e$ya. 

Prefix. Pra, sam+pra. 

No form of Primary Conjugation. Sec. Conjugation represented by 
only caus.—one pres. impv. form, one perf. form, and gdve. in-ya. 
Only prefix pra, and the prefix - combination sam—pra. 

‘see’. 

Pres. [1.] ik§ate ; ik$ase : preksanti (3d pi. ; act. for midi, ending for 
indravajra; all the variant forms are from root ik$ with pra, and 
the majority are irregular 3d pi. forms—pass, with act ending, 
augmentless impf., and pres. impv. with act. for midi, ending ; cf. 
iksate , etc. ‘V.+\ ifaati etc- ‘B.-f’ in Roots) 2.60.33 ; aveksasi (2d 
sing. ; act. for midi, ending, for diiambic close ; all the variant verb- 
forms are from root tk$— some with act. ending, and others being 
past. pass. pple. forms ; MBH.l. has upa-prekfasi, 68 34 ; prattkfa - 
100.2) 2.58.17 ; opt. ik§eta ; impv. iksadhvam ; pple. ik$amana-; 
vik$antas (masc. nom. pi- ; act. for midi, ending, for the avoidance 
of hypermetric foot, and for the pathya close ; act. endings appea¬ 
ring already in the Brahmanas ; the only variant avoiding the irre¬ 
gular form and using the synonymous regular form paiyantafr ; 
reading not certain; MBH.l. has nir-ik$atam 203.15 ; par] kfont as 
132.12; pratik$an 92.16; sam-ud-ik$antah 219.3) 2.19.25; aveksata 
(masc. instr. sing. act. for midi, ending, for the avoidance of hyper¬ 
metric foot and for diiambic close ; majority MSS. using regular 
verbal noun from root t k$ with different prefixes) 2.38.20; abhy- 
avek$atim (fem. acc. sing.; act. for midi, ending and that, without 
*num* where required, i.e., -ati for-mana, for the avoidance of hyper¬ 
metric foot and for diiambic close ; all the variants have from form 
root Iky, some are regular impf. forms, some have the same features as 
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the text, and some, other features ; reading not certain ; cf. prekfan - 
tyab MBH.1-140.7; 1.173.17; anu-vartatl MBH.1,-6.6; vartati Rft. 
3.59.3; [NW.]) 2.72.15 ; impf. aiksata, aik$anta ; praty-avaiksat (3d 
sing.; act. for midi, ending for the avoidance of hypermetric foot, 
and for the 2d type of spondaic opening and diiambic close ; all the 

3 variants have impf. verb-forms from root ik ?,-one with act. for 
midi, ending as in the text, and the other two being quite regular) 
2.48.41 ; aikgat (3d sing.; act. for midi, ending, for the avoidance 
of hypermetric foot and for the 3d vipula close ; almost all the 
variants are from root lk$, only two of them, but important, suppor- 
ting the text) 2.63.10. 

Verb, iksita-; iksitum ; -iksya. 

Deriv.: Iksya. 

Prefix, anu, anu+ava, abhi+ava, abhi+vi, ava, upa,dus-fnis, nis, pari, 
pra, pra+sam, prati, prati+ava, vi, vi-f pra, sam. sam-t-ava, sam-+ 
ud, sam+upa, sam+pra. 

Primary Conjugation represented by some pres, forms, -ind., opt., 
impv., pple. and impf.- , past pass, pple., infinitive, gerd. in-ya, and 
gdve. in-ya. 

No form of Sec. Conjugation. 

Imperfect occurs in 7 Instances in 3d sing, and pi. (act. ending in 2 
instances in 3d sing., and midi, ending in 5 instances in 3d sing, 
and pi.). 

(No perf. and aorist form). 

Past pass. pple. form ik$ita-, occurring in 5 instances, has the value 
of adjective in 1 instance, and the value of past pass, finite verb in 

4 instances. 

V*d, ‘praise’, 

Deriv.; ujya. 

No finite form. No pres, form of Primary Conjugation which is 
represented by only gdve. in-ya. No form of Sec. Conjugation. No 
prefix. 

Vir, 'set in in motion’. 

Verb, irna-. 

Sec. Conj.: Caus. verb, irita- . 

Prefix, sam+ud. 

No finite form. No pres, form of Primary Conjugation which is 
represented by only past pass. pple. Sec. Conj. represented by only 
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caus. past pass. pplc. Only the prefix-combination sam+ud. 

Past pass. pple. form lrna- t occurring in 1 instance only, has the 
value of adjective. 


‘be master’. 


Pres. [2.] pple. isana-. 

No finite form. Primary Conjugation represented by only pres. pple. 
midi. No form of Sec. Conj. No prefix. 

\/ih, 'be eager’. 

Verb, ihitum (cited as ‘C.’ in Roots ; reading not certain ; form not found 
also in the Critical Apparatus) 2.30.26. 

Sec- Conj.: Caus. verb ihayitva (caus. ihaya -cited as grammarians* form 
in Roots ; reading not certain) 2.30.37. 

No finite form. No pres, .form of Primary Conjugation which is 
represented by only infinitive. Sec. Conj. represented by only caus- 
gerd- in-itva. No prefix. 

V u ks, ‘sprinkle’. 


Verb. uk$ita- . 

Prefix* pra, sam. 

No finite form. No pres, form of Primary Conjugation which is 
represented by only past pass. pple. No form of Sec. Conjugation. 
Only two prefixes. 

Past pass. pple. form uk$ita• , occurring in 2 instances, has the value 
of adjective. 


Vujjh, ‘forsake’. 

Verb, ujjhita- . 

No finite form. No pres, form of Primary Conjugation which is 
represented by only past pass. pple. No form of Sec. Conjugation. 
No prefix. 

Past pass. pple. form ujjhita -, occurring in 1 instance only, has the 
value of adjective. 


y/uh, ‘remove’. 

(According to Siddh&nta-Kaumudi, there is only root, viz., uh 1, 
679, which begins with long u, is atmanepadi, and means ‘reason, 
infer, deliberate about,’ etc.). 
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Pres. [1.] apohati (3d sing. act.; diiambic dose; almost all the variants 
have the verb form Hhati with the active 
ending ; cf. a hate *V.+', nhati *V.+* in Roots) 2.56.3. 

Verb, udha-. 

Prefix, apa, vi. 

Primary Conjugation rpresented by pres. ind. 3d sing. act. form with 
the prefix apa, and past pass. pple. No form of Sec. Conjugation. 
Only two prefixes. Past pass. pple. form vdha *, occurring in 1 
* instance only, has the value of aajective. 

Vr» fch, ‘go, send’. 

Pres. [6.] rcchati. —[1.] archati (change to the 1st conj. from the 6th, 
3d sing, act ; archati to root rch, perhaps, on the analogy of arjati 
‘B.U.C.* to root rj, and ardati etc. ‘AV.+ ’ to root xd ; archati t tc. 
cited ‘U.E.’ in Roots; our form not metri causa, diiambic close; 
reading not certain ; some MSS., however, support the text, while 
others have regular pres. ind. forms from root rch of the 6th class, 
root arh and root if ‘desire’) 2.19.46. 

Verb, rta- (we have also r«a- formed according to ‘rnamadha-marnye’ 
Pan. 8.2.60). 

Sec. Conj.: Caus. verb, arpita-. 

Deriv.: arya- . 

Prefix, a, sam. 

Primary Conjugation represented by two pres. ind. 3d sing. act. 
forms,— one belonging to the 6th class which is Paninian, and the 
other to the 1st class which is un-Paninian—, past pass. pple. form 
rta- , and gdve. in-ya. No finite form of Sec. Conjugation which is 
represented by only caus. past pass. pple. Only two prefixes. Past 
pass. pple. form rta-, occurring in 14 instances, has the value of 
noun or adjective. 

Vrj. arj, ‘attain’. 

Sec. Conj.: Caus. verb, arjita-. 

Prefix, upa. 

No finite form. No form of Primary Conjugation. Sec. Conjugation 
represented by only caus. past pass. pple. Only prefix upa. 

Vrdh, ‘thrive’, 

Pres. [4.] pple. rdhyant- . 

Verb, rddha-. 
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Prefix, sam. 

No finite form. Primary Conj. represented by pres. pple. act., and 
past pass. pple. No form of Sec. Conjugation. Only prefix sam. 

Past pass. pple. form rddha -, occurring in 2 instances, has the value 
of adjective. 

\/edh t ‘thrive*. 

Pres. [1.] edhate ; impv. edhasva. 

Only pres- ind. 3d sing. midi, form and pres. impv. 2d sing. midi, 
form of Primary Conjugation occurring. No from of sec. conjugation. 
No prefix. 

Vkatth, ‘boast’. 

[1.] katthase. 

Verb, katthitum. 

Prefix, vi. 

Primary Conjugation represented by pres. ind. 2d. sing. midi, form, 
and infinitive. No form of Sec. Conjugation. Only prefix vi. 

-fVkathaya-, ‘tell, narrate*. 

Pres, kathayanti ; impv. kathayatu ; kathaya ; pple. kathayant-; impf. 
akathayat. 

Fut. 1. kathayisyami, kathayisye. 

Perf. kathayam-asa. 

Verb, kathita- . 

Sec. Conj.: Pass. pple. kathyamana-. 

Prefix, sam. 


Vkam, ‘love’. 

Sec. Conj. : Caus. k&mayase; kamaySmi, kamaye; pple. kSmayanam 
(masc. acc. sing.; athematic midi, ending -3na for the thematic 
midi, ending -m£na ; similar forms are occasionally found also in 
the Ramayana, in Pali [cf. Geiger, sec. 192], and in BHS. [cf. Edgcr* 
ton, secs. 34.4,5]; in causative, according to Whitney, sec. 1043f, 
present participle formed with -ana is decidedly more common than 
one formed with -mana, in the epics and later ; our form occurs for 
the avoidance of hypermetric foot and for the 2d type of trochaic 
opening and diiambic close; reading certain; no variant; cf. 
kathayanam MBH. 1.153.5 ; kdmaydnena, MBH. 1.2.92 ; kamayanam, 
R&. 2.100.28; cintayanam MBH. 1.3-161; cintayanah Ra. 3.52.2; 
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7.77.9 ; etc.; cintayanah MBH. 1.224.1 ; cetayanab MBH. 1.87.17 ; 
MBH. 1.69.20; kamayana MBH. 1.92 21 ; palayanab kamayanaya 
MBH. 1.206.13; cintayana MBH. 1.221.7; palayana R&. 2.50.19 
[NWJ; ni-mantrayanam Ra. 3.51.33 [NW.]; dariayanam MBH. 
1.1.119; 1.1.124; cetay&nab R&. 2 109.7) 2.5.35. 

No form of Primary Conjugation. Sec. Conj. represented by four 
caus. forms—three present ind. and one pres. pple. No prefix. 

v'kamp, ‘tremble’. 

Pres. [1.] impf. akampata. 

Sec. Conj.: Caus. pple. kampayant-;—Perf. kampayam-asa. 

Prefix, sam. 

Primary Conjugation represented by only impf. 3d. sing, midi- form. 

Sec. Conjugation represented by caus. pres. pple. act., and one 
caus. perf. 3d sing. act. form. Only prefix sam. 

Imperfect occurs in 3 instances, in 3d sing. midi. (No perf. and 
aorist form). 


Vkal, ‘drive, produce’. 

Sec. Conj. : Caus. opt. kalayet 

Prefix, pra. 

No form of Primary Conjugation. Sec. Conj. represented by only 
caus. pres. opt. 3d sing. act. form. Only prefix pra. 

\/kanks, ‘desire’. 

Pres. [1.] (abhi-) kank$ate (3d sing.; midi, for act. ending, not metri 
causa ; reading certain; of the 3 variants, two have the corres¬ 
ponding regular form, the remaining one having the pres. ind. 3d 
sing. midi, form rakfate ; kahk$ati-kahk$ate etc. occur from the 
BrShmanas on-ward; MBH. 1. has kahk$ante 111.30; a-kanksante 
147.6 ; a-kahkfe 149-8 ; kank$a-manah 110.35 ; kahk$amahau 142.14 ; 
kahk$amanebhyab 118.11; abhy-akmk$ata 36.6) 2.50.26 ; (abhi-) 
kdhkfasi 2.63.27 ; kanksase (2d sing.; midi, for act. ending, for the 
2d type of trochaic opening, active ending leading to no beginning 
at all; reading certain ; the only variant, has the pass. pres. ind. 
form kamyase from root kam, perhaps used with active meaning) 
2.50.4 ; (anu-) kanksase (2d sing.; midi, for act. ending, for upendra- 
vajri; reading certain ; all the MSS. have pres. ind. midi, form 
from the very root kSnkf, majority having the same form as the 
text) 2.57.16. 
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Verb. K2nk$ita-. 

Prefix, anu, abhi. 

Primary Conjugation represented by a few pres. ind. forms and past 
pass. pple. No form of Sec. Conjugation. Only two prefixes. 

Past pass. pple. form kahktfta-, occurring in 1 instance only, has 
the value of adjective. 

-f Vkirtaya, 'mention, celebrate’. 

Pres. opt. kirtayet ; impv. kirtaya ; pple. kirtayant-. 

Verb, kirtita- . 

Prefix, anu, pari, sam. 


-f-N/kutsaya, ‘abuse, revile’, 

Pres. pple. kutsayan (masc. nom. sing.; act. for midi, ending for the pecu¬ 
liar metrical scheme : ya ta ta ga ga ; reading certain ; all the vari¬ 
ants avoid the irregular form of the text, one variant having pres. ind. 
form from the very root kutsaya with the regular midi, ending but 
with the irregular - a - for regular -aya- stem ; cf. kutsayan MBH. 
1.123.55) 2.57.1 ; kutsanto (masc. nom. pi., with act. for midi, 
ending and also with the irregular - a - for regular - aya - stem, for 
the avoidance of hypermetric foot and for the 1st type of trochaic 
opening and diiambic close-midi, ending even on the -o- stem 
rendering the foot hypermetric ; reading certain ; of the 4 variants, 
all from the same root as kutsaya—, only one variant, with the pres, 
pple. act. ending but with the regular - aya - stem, supports the text 
partially, other variants having gerund and past pass. pple. forms; 
our form is probably due to the MIndic process, which is quite 
operative in Pali, Prakrit and BHS., and according to which stems 
in -ayati- are ‘not infrequently' replaced by stems in-ati; BHS. 
examples : opt. tarpet — tarpayet, katheyuh = kathayeyah ; pres, 
ind. = kamasi — kamayasi, moce — mocaye ; pres. impv. samtdra =■= 
samtaraya .‘ pres. pple. tdda, m.c. for tddan — tddayan ; s-future. 
dariifye «** dariayifye, prdpifya — prapayifyami; aorist. kathe, darii; 
gerund. har$itva, patitva, bhavitva, etc.—cf. Edgerton, secs. 38.1,3,25- 
33 ; our form kutsanto may be also a denominative verb, formed 
from the noun-stem kutsa with the addition of an a, similar exam¬ 
ples being kxpananta , taru$ema in RV., unmnlati svadh&mahe in the 
other older texts, and kalahant (MBH.), arghanti, etc. in the later 
language,—*cf. Whitney, Grammar, sec. 1054a ; it may be mentioned 
that in Cl. Skt. also adhxfiya and some other cur-ddi roots take nic 
optionally) 2.61.47. 
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Vkup, *be angry’. 

Pres. [4.] kupyanti; kupye (1st sing., midi, for act. ending, for salint; 
no variant; cf. kupyati etc. ‘E.+\ kupyate, etc., *E.’ in Roots ; cf. 
pres. opt. midi, kupyeta MBH. 1.134.22)2.63.7. 

Perf. cukopa. 

Aor. 5. (m a) kopis^hSs (2d sing.; change to the ig-aorist class from the 
a-aorist and that, with midi- for act. ending, for the avoidance of 
catalectic foot and for the 1st type of spondaic opening and pathya 
close; Paninian akupat cited as grammarians’ form, and kopitfhas 
as *E.’ in Roots ; reading certain ; variants have caus. words and it 
is the caus. meaning that is demanded by the text; perhaps, 
kopitfhas is a caus -i$- aorist based on the caus. conjugation-stem 
kopa- for kopaya • [caus. -a- stem for -aya- stem quite common in 
MIndic and BHS., cf. Edgerton, secs. 38.25ff.] -cf Whitney, 
Grammar, sec. 1048 ; the present form, if assigned to the primary 
conjugation, as has been done by Whitney in his Roots, must be 
interpreted as an instance of ’simplex for causative’, so far as 
our text is concerned) 2.59.3. 

Verb, kupita-. 

Sec. Conj.: Caus. kopayase (justified as Paninian ; metre : indra-vajra) 
2.59.2 ; opt. kopayet. 

Primary Conjugation represented by two pres. ind. forms,—one 
being 3d pi. act. and the other 1st sing. midi, for act.—, one perf. 
form, one 5th or i$-aorist 2d sing. midi, form, and past pass. pple. 
Sec. Conj. represented by two caus. pres, forms—one being pres, 
ind. 2d. sing. midi, and the other pres. opt. 3d sing, act- No prefix. 
Perfect occurs, in 1 instance only, in 3d sing. act. Aorist (5th class 
only) occurs, in 1 instance only, in 2d sing. midi. (No impf. form). 

Past pass, pple- form kupita -, occurring in 3 instances, has the 
value of adjective. 

VI kr (skr), ‘make’. 

Pres. [8.] karoti, kurvanti; karosi; karomi, kurmas; kurute, kurvate ; 
kuruse ; opt. kurydit, kuryus ; kuryam ; kuryamas (1st pi. act.; 
primary -mas for secondary act. ending -ma in pres. opt. 1st pi. 
act., for the 1st type of spondaic opening in preference to the 
iambic opening; cf. comments on arc&ma 2.35.11 under root arc 
‘praise', above ; reading not certain ; all the variants have regular 
pres. opt. forms from the very root kr, including the corresponding 
regular one ; BHS. has pres. opt. syamo , bhavemah, caremo —cf. 
Edgerton, sec. 26.6; Ramayana has syamafi 1.45.16; not included 
in Roots) 2.58.27; kuryama; kurvlta ; impv. kurvantu; kuru, 
kuruta; karavani; karavamas (1st. pi. act.; primary -mas for 
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secondary active ending -ma in present subjunctive-imperative 1st 
pi. act., for pathya close in a prior pada of Epic sioka ; reading 
certain ; no variant; not included in Roots ; MBH. 1. has karavdmas 
[twice] 53.19 ; BHS. has paiyamo -ef. Edgerton, sec. 26.6) 2.65.1 ; 
kurusva ; pple. kurvant- ; kurvana-; impf. akarot; kurutam (3d du. 
act. ; augmentless, for pyrrhic opening and diiambic close ; reading 
certain ; all the MSS. use regular pres. ind. and impf. verb-forms 
from the very root hr, including the corresponding regular one; 
Whitney did not include it in his Roots) 2.40.2 ; kurvan (3d pi. act.; 
augmentless, not metri causa; reading certain ; many MSS. have 
regular verb-forms including the corresponding regular form, a few 
have the form of the text, and the remaining one has an irregular 
imperfect form with midi for act. ending from root kt$ of the 1st 
class ; Whitney did not include it in his Roots) 2.19.20 ; akaros.— 
[6.] impf. akurvanta (3d pi. midi.; 8th class pres, stem kuru— -trans¬ 
ferred to the 6th class ; new stem kurva based on the regular pres, 
ind. 3d pi. act. form kurvanti ; for the pathya close ; reading not 
certain ; one MS. has an irregular verb form from the very root kr, 
while the rest including very important MSS. have regular verb 
forms ; Whitney did not include it in his Roots ; forms from the 
stem kurva- aie found to occur in Pali [e.g., kubbati Kubbasi, 
Kubbetha, etc. -cf. Geiger, sec. 149b], in Prakrit [e.g., kuvvadi kuvvai 
kuvvanti kuvvamana, etc., cf. Pischel, sec. 508], and in BHS. [e.g., 
kurvati kurvasi kurvdmi kurvdmahe, etc., -cf, Edgerton, chap. 43, 
under root kr, ‘make, do’ : (3)] ; MBH.I. has akurvanta , 117.1 ; 
200.1 ; cases of transference of verbal stem are frequently found in 
the Epics ; such cases are not unknown even in Vedic -cf. Whitney, 
Grammar, secs. 672-73 ; there are usually three types of transferred 
stems :—(a) those formed by reduplicating the root of the 3d class ; 
(b) those formed by adding the vikarana to the root ; and (c) those 
based on the regular ,3d plural forms ; all transferred verbal stems 
are conjugated after the a - class ; this shows the tendency on the 
' part of the athematic roots to be conjugated thematically ; it is very 
likely that, in many examples of the transferred verbal stems occu¬ 
rring in the Epics, we shall find the direct influence of the MIA. 
forms) 2.22.55. 

Fut. 1. karisyati, karisyanti ; karisyasi; karisyami, karisyamas.— 2. (No 
third person and second person form); kartasmi; 2.68.45 ; asmi— 
karta (auxiliary preceding the noun in 1st sing, act., for ‘vamsas- 
thavilam’ ; cf. Whitney, Grammar, sec. 944b ; only karta cited ‘S.+’ 
in Roots, irregular peri-phrastic future forms not included in Roots ; 
MBH.l. has asmiganta 88.17; stha paiitdro 41.8; Ramayana has 

tathdsmi karta 4.7.4 ; kvdsi ganta 5.58.40) 2.52.15 ; kartaham.•*• 

(omission of the auxiliary in the 1st person singular active for the 
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avoidance of hypermetric foot and for the 1st type of spondaic 
opening and pathya close ; of the two variants, one has the corres¬ 
ponding regular form with the auxiliary, and the other avoids the 
irregular form, using instead other regular words; MBH.l. has 
kartdham 13.24 ; prati-ganta 88.5 ; data 158.45 ; pra-ddtdham 155.12 ; 
bhavitd 84.9; RamSyana has karta cdham 1.18.58; yoddhdham 
1.20.3 ; hantdham tvam 6.16.73 (NW.).; in the second person 

singular active MBH.l. has tvam draffa 36.26; tvam . 

bhavitd 110.26 ; Ramayana has tvam ganta 7.76.29 ; yatd . tvam 

— . 3.57.4 (NW.) ; BHS. has bhavitdham ; tvam— .. anutthdta - 

cf. Edgerton, sec. 31.36) 2.68.40. 

Perf. cakira, cakrus ; cakre. 

Aor. 1. impv. krdhi (2d sing, act., used with ma prohibitive, for ‘indra- 
vajra’; root-aorist finite form kar rendering the foot catalectic; 
s-aorist finite form of root k% also mars the prevailing metre, imme¬ 
diately following last four syllables of the same pada containing 
one s-aorist finite form of root kx ; pres. impv. form kuru used in 
some manuscripts, would have fitted in with the prevailing metre ; 
reading not certain, though found in £l and Si,-two oldest and 
best MSS.; most of the southern MSS , including perhaps their 
best, viz., Gi, possess a corruption of kxdhi ; impv. forms of the 
root-aorist are not rare in the early language, but kxdhi is found 
also in the Mahabharata and Bbagavata - Purana,—cf. Whitney, 
Grammar, sec. 839 ; cf. kxdhi etc. ‘V.-f’ in Roots) 2.60.30. - 4. 
akarsit; (ma) karsis ; (ma) krthas {akxfi, etc. cited as ‘B.C’ in 
Roots; cf. ma . .. kxthas MBH. 1.182.8; 1.189.18; 1.197.28; 
1.141.13) 2.40.22. ; 2.51.24 ; 2.53.5 ; 2.65.10. 

Verb, krta-, ki-tavant-; kartum ; -krtya ; (adi)—krtva (gerd., -tva for -tya, 
for the peculiar metrical scheme < ya ta ta ga ga ; not included in 
Roots ; further, sec, below, under word-prefix) 2.52.17. 

Sec. Conj.: Pass, kriyate ; impv. kriyatam. - Desid. cikir$asi; cikirsami; 
pple. cikir$ant; —Verb, cikirsita- . - Caus. karayanti; impf. 
akirayat;—Perf. karayam-asa ;—Verb, karayitum ;— 

Pass. impv. ktryantam. 

Deriv. karaniya, kartavya, karya, krtya. 

Prefix, ati, adhi, anu, upa-ffi, dus, ni, pra, prati, vi, vi-j-pra, sam+alam, 
su, su+alam, su+sat; (Word - Prefix:) adi (-krtva : absence of 
change of the stem final i to i, cf. Whitney, Grammar, sec. 1094; 
for the peculiar metrical scheme : ya ta ta ga ga ; perhaps influnced 
by forms like ddi-bhuta , ddi-bhava , ddi-kxta , etc.; may be a relic of 
RV. in which there is no instance of a noun-stem with an ending i, 
except akkhaftkxtya, - cf. Whiney, sec. 1093 a ; none of the variants 
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supporting the text; see, above under Verb) 2.52.17 ; ku«I- , namas, 
puras, sat, simhi-. 

Primary Conjugation represented by over two dozens of pres, 
forms act. or midi.,—ind. opt., impv., pple. and impf.—, inclu¬ 
ding one impf. 3d pi. midi, form which shows the eight - class 
pres, stem transferred to the sixth class, five s-future forms, 
periphrastic future 1st sing. act. form having irregularities in 
two instances.—auxiliary preceding the noun in one instance and 
omission of auxiliary in the other—, three perf. forms, root - aorist 
impv. 2d sing. act. form, three 4th or s-aorist forms, past pass, and act. 
pple., inf., gerd. in-tva and -tya, and gdve. in-aniya, -tavya, and -ya. 
Sec. Conj. represented by two pres. Pass. Pres, forms,—one ind. 
and the otheri mpv.—, a few desid. forms,—two pres. ind. pres pple. 
act., and past pass, pple —, and four caus. forms—one pres, ind., 
one impf., one perf. and one inf. 

Tertiary Conj. represented by caus, pass. pres. impv. 3d pi. midi, 
form. * 

Prefixes include a few word - prefixes. 

Future occurs in 21 instances—s-future in 17 instances and peri¬ 
phrastic future in 4 instances. 

S - future occurs in 17 instances in 3d sing, pi., 2d sing., and 1st 
sing. pi.—everywhere with act. ending. Peri-phrastic future occurs 
in 4 instances in 1st sing. act. only with irregularities in two ins¬ 
tances as remarked above. 

Imperfect occurs in 12 instances in 3d sing. du. pi. and 2d sing.,— 
all act- —, and 3d pi. midi.; act. ending in 11 instances, and midi, 
ending in 1 instance ; 2 instances of augmentless impf.—one in 3d 
du. act. and the other in 3d pi. act. ; 11 instances from eighth-class 
pres, stem, and the remaining instance (3d pi. midi.) from the 
eighth-class pres, stem transferred to the sixth class as remarked 
above. 

Perfect occurs in 52 instances in 3d sing. pi. act., and 3d sing. midi. ; 
act. ending in 19 instances, and midi, ending in 33 instances. 

Root—aorist impv. 2d sing. act. form occurs in 1 instance only. 

S -aorist occurs in 6 instances in 3d sing, and 2d sing, act., and 2d 
sing. midi. ; act. ending in 2 instances, and midi, endinc in 4 
instances. 

Past pass. pple. form krta- , occurring in 79 instances, has the value 
of noun or adjective in 48 instances, and the value of past pass, 
finite verb in 31 instances. Past act. pple. form kxtavant - , occurring 
in 5 instances, has the value of past act. finite verb. 

y/2 kr, kir, ‘scatter’. 
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Verb, kirna-; -kirya. 

Prefix, ava, sam-f a. 

No finite form. No pres, form of Primary Conjugation which is 
represented by past pass. pple. and gerd. in -ya. No from of Sec. 
Conjugation. Only prefix ava , and the prefix - combination sam+a. 
Past pass. pple. form kirna -, occurring in 3 instances, has the value 
of adjective in 2 instances, and the value of past pass, finite verb in 
1 instance. 


\/krt. ‘cut’. 

Pres. [6.] kpntati, kfntanti; pple. kpitant- .—[7.] irnpv. krndhi (2d sing, 
act.; Change from thematic 6th class to athematic 7th class with 
the ending -dhi t —dhi or its cerebraiised form dhi being the only 
ending of the 7th class pres. impv. 2d sing. act. verb-forms ; dhi may 
have been influenced by kxdhi *V.+\ root -aorist impv. 2d sing. act. 
verb form of root kr ; form not metri causa, metrical scheme : 1st 
type of spondaic opening and diiambic close in a posterior pada of 
Epic sloka ; reading not certain ; the great majority of the manus¬ 
cripts, including the very important ones, namely, &1 5(1, avoid the 
irregular form, using instead regular verb-forms, hanmi, viddhi, and 
other regular words, while some Grantha manuscripts have the 
peculiar forms, kxfi, kjddhi, and the commentary of Devabodha 
with some other manuscripts has the root-aorist imperative form 
kxdhi -probably kxndhi ; form not in Roots ; are the pres, forms 
kxntati, etc. and, our form kxndhi under consideration here, a 
pointer to root kxt being originally conjugated according to the 7th 
class ?) 2.64.10. 

No form outside the present-system of Primary Conjugation which 
is represented by two pres. ind. forms and pres. pple. act. of the 6th 
class, and one instance of one pres. impv. 2d sing. act. form of 
the 7th class. (No form of Sec. Conj.). No prefix. 

\/krs, ‘be lean’. 

Deriv. : kysa- (but, cf. Pan. 8.2.55). 

No finite form. No pres, form of Primary Conjugation which is re¬ 
presented by the Pan. past pass. pple. form kfia - only. No form of 
Sec. Conj. No. prefix. 

\/kF$. ‘drag, plough’. 

Pres. [1.] kar$anti; kar$asi; (pari-) karsase (2d sing .; midi, for act. 
ending, for ‘upendravajra’; reading certain ; the only and very im¬ 
portant MS., §1, has the Paninian 'adhrsiya* form (pari-) mar$ase ; 
cf. kar$amanah MBH. 1.151.19 ; karate etc. occur from the Brah- 
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manas onward) 2.60.32 ; pple. karsant- ; impf. (a-) karsetam (3d du ; 
midi, for act. ending, for the 1st type of spondaic opening ; reading 
not certain ; all the variants are from root fcj^-they are corresponding 
regular form, impf. midi, forms supporting the text, perfect form 
with irregular strengthening of the root-vowel, and pres. pple. forms, 
etc.; MBH. 1. has vy-a/carsata 123.38 ; vy-apa-karsata 121.4; not 
included in Roots) 2.21.14. 

Perf. cakar$a. 

Verb. kr$ta-; krasfum. 

Sec. Conj.: Pass. pple. krsyamana*; j m pf. akrsyata. 

Prefix, apa. a, ud, pari, vi, vi+apa. 

Primary Conj. represented by some pres, forms,-ind., pple. and 
impf.— , perf. 3d sing. act. form, past pass, pple., and infinitive. 

Sec. Conj. represented by pres, pass., pple. and impf. 3d sing. form. 
Imperfect occurs in 1 instance in 3d du. and that, with midi, for 
act. ending (no regular act. form occurring). 

Pass. impf. occurs in 1 instance, in 3d sing. midi. Perfect occurs in 
2 instances.in 3d sing. act. (No aorist form). 

Past pass. pple. form kr$fa -, occurring in 4 instances, has the value 
of adjective in 3 instances and the value of past. pass, finite verb in 
1 instance. 


\/klp, ‘be adapted’. 

Pres. [1.] kalpante. 

Sec. Conj. : Caus. verb, kalpita-. 

Prefix, su. 

Only the pres. ind. 3d pi. midi, form occurring of the Primary 
Conjugation. No finite form of Sec. Conjugation which is repre¬ 
sented by only caus. past pass. pple. Only prefix su. 

Vkram, ‘stride’. 

Pres. [l.J (upa-) kramate (3d Sing.; midi, ending with short a in the 
root-syllable for active ending with long a in the root-syllable, for 
the 2d type of trochaic opening and diiambic close ; the only variant 
supports the text; krdmati etc., kramate etc. occur from vedic 
onward) 2.16.3 ; kramate (justified as Paninian) 2.65 5 ; (vi-) kramase 
(quite Paninian ; metrical scheme : 2d type of trochaic opening and 
pathyS close) 2.5.52 ; pple. (vi-nis-) kraman (masc. nom. sing. ; 
short a for long a in the root-syllable, for ‘upendravajra’; cf. 
kramati etc. ‘RV. ? E.+\ kramate etc. ‘V.4* in Roots; kramati 
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obviously influenced by kramate ; kramati may be influenced also 
by kramifyati ‘B.-f’ ; may be, kramati to root kram, according to 
the the analogy of dhamati etc. ‘V.-f to root dham, namati etc. ‘V. -f ’ 
to root nam, yamati etc. ‘E.+’to root yam, ramati etc ‘V.-f’ to 
root ram, and vamati etc. ‘E.-f to root yarn, cf. Roots ; influenced 
by the similar Pkt. forms, kamanta katnaX alkkamanti nikkama 
nikkhamamana, etc. [cf. Pischel, sec. 481] ? BHS. too has similar 
forms with short a, e.g. pres. opt. upa-sam-krami, krame, impv. 
abhi-nis-kramnhi, etc. -cf Edgerton, chap. 43. under root kram. 
stride : 

(l) kramati ; one variant of our form supports the text, another 
gives the corresponding regular form, while others avoid the irre¬ 
gular form ; MBH.l. has similar forms, e.g., a-krama 87.10.15 ; 
vi-krama 194.13.14.15 ; vy-ati-kraman 56.8) 2.68.25. 

Perf. cakrama ; cakramus; cakrame. 

Verb, kranta-; kramitum 2 61.8 ; -kramya. 

Prefix, ati, abhi-f ati, a, upa, upa-f a, upa-f nis, nis, para, pari, pra, vi, vi+ 
nis, sam-fati, sam-f upa. 

Primary Conj. represented by a few pres, forms,-ind. and pple— , 
three perf. forms, past pass, pple., infinitive, and gerd. in - ya. No 
form of Sec. Conjugation. 

Perfect, occurring in 7 instances, in 3d sing. pi. act. and 3d sing, 
midi, has act., ending in 4 instances and midi, ending in 3 instances. 
(No impf. and aorist form). Past pass. pple. form kranta -, occu¬ 
rring in 4 instances, has the value of adjective in 2 instances and 
the value of past pass, finite verb in 2 instances. 

\/kri, ‘buy’. 

Pres. [9.] krlnasi ; impv. krinisva. 

Verb, krita-. 

Primary Conj. representrd by the pres. ind. 2d sing. act. form, pres, 
impv. 2d sing. midi, form, and past pass. pple. No form of Sec. 
Conjugation. No prefix. Past pass. pple. form krita -, occurring in 
1 instance only, has the value of adjective. 

\/kri<J, ‘play’. 


Pres. [1.] pple. kridant-. 

No finite form. No pres. ind. form, only pres. pple. act. belonging 
to Primary Conj. occurring. No form of Sec. Conj. No prefix. 
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Vkrudh, 'be angry’.■ 

Perf. cukrudhus. 

Verb, kruddha- . 

Prefix, ati, sam. 

No pres, form of Primary Conjugation which is represented by 
one perf. form, and past pass. pple. No form of Sec. Conj. Only 
two prefixes. 

Perfect occurs, in 1 instance only, in 3d pi. act. (No impf. and 
aorist form). 

Past pass. pple. form kruddha -, occurring in 16 iustances, has the 
value of adjective in IS instances, and the value of past finite verb 
in 1 instance. 

\/krus, cry out’. 

Pres. [1.] krosati, krosanti; impv, krosa ; pple. krosanti; impf. akrosat, 
akrosan. 

Prefix, pra, vi. 

No form outside the present -system of Primary Conj. (No form of 
Sec. Conj.). Only two prefixes. Imperfect occurs, in 3 instances, 
in 3d sing, and pi. act. (No perf. and aorist form). 

■v/kJam, ‘be weary'. 

Verb, klanta. . 

No finite form. No pres, form of Primary Conj. which is represented 

by past pass, pple. only. No form of Sec. Conj. No prefix. 

Past pass. pple. form klanta -, occurring in 2 instances, has the value 

of adjective. 

y'klis, ‘distress’. 

Pres. [9.1 Klisnati 2.62.12.—[4.] klisyate ; pple. klisyamana-. No form 
outside the present-system of Primary Conjgation which is repre¬ 
sented by ninth-class present indicative 3d sing. act. form, and 
fourth-class pres. ind. 3d sing. midi, form and pres. pple. midi. No 
form of Sec. Conj. No prefix. 

v/ksan, ‘wound’. 


Verb, ksata-. 


Prefix, vi. 

No finite form. No pres, 
by past pass. pple. only, 
vi. 


form of Primary Conj. which is represented 
No form of Sec. Conjugation. Only prefix 
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Past pass. pple. form kfata-, occurring in 4 instances, has the value 
of adjective in 3 instances, and the value of past pass, finite verb in 
1 instance. 


\/k$am, ‘endure’. 

Pres. [1.] opt. k$ameth£s; impv. ksama (2d sing., act. for midi., for the 
avoidance of hypermetric foot and for the 2d type of trochaic ope¬ 
ning and pathya close; k?amati ‘E.-f’ may have been formed to 
kfamifyati ‘B.+’ on such modles as bhavi?yati: bhavati, and many 
similar cases-cf. Edgerton, sec. 28.13 ; reading not certain; one 
variant is as in text, while others-all from root k$am -are regular 
words, verbal substantive, adjective and pres. impv. verb form ; cf. 
kfamate etc. ‘V.+* kfamati etc. ‘E.-f’ in Roots ; BHS. haf pres. opt. 
k$ame, kfameya; pres. impv. ksamdhi, cf. Edgerton, chap. 43) 
2.42.20a ; ksama (2d sing.; act. for midi., for the avoidance of hy¬ 
permetric foot and for the 1st type of trochaic opening and diiambic 
close ; cf. the comments on the just preceding instance ; reading not 
certain ; variants are regular verbal substantive and adjective forms 
from the same root as k$am, and other regular words) 2.42.20b. 

Fut. 1. k$amsyante (reading certain ; not in Roots, only k$amsyati etc. 
cited *E.’ in Roots) 2.66.16 ; 2.72.29. 

Perf. cak$ame. 

Verb. k?8nta-, k$antavant-; k§amtum. 

Sec. Conj. : Pass. impv. kfamyatam (only k$amyate ‘E.-f* cited in Roots) 
2.62.38. 

Deriv. ksamya. 

No pres. ind. form. Primary Conj. represented by one pres. opt. 
form, one pres. impv. form, one s-fut. form, one perf. form, past 
pass, and act. pple., infinitive, and gdve. in -ya. Sec. Conj. repre¬ 
sented by pres. pass. impv. 3d sing. midi, form only. No prefix. 

S-future (/kfamsyate variety only occurring) occurs in 2 instances, in 
3d pi. midi. (No peri-phrastic fut. form). Perfect occurs in 1 ins¬ 
tance in 3d sing. midi. (No impf. and aorist form). 

Past pass. pple. form kfdnta -, occurring in 1 instance, has the value 
of adjective. 

Past act. pple. form kfdntavant -, occurring in 1 instance, has the 
value of past act. finite verb. 

\/k$ar, ‘flow*. 

Sec. Conj. : Caus. verb. k$5rita- . 

No finite form. No form of Primary Conjugation. Sec. Conjugation 
represented by caus. past pass. pple. only. No prefix 
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k$i, ‘destroy’. 

Pres. [5.J impv. k§inu. 

Verb. k§Ina- . 

Sec. Conj.: pass. k$iyate ; pple. ksiyamana-. 

Deriv. : k§ayya-. 

Prefix, pra. 

No pres. ind. form of Primary Conj. which is represented by 5th 
class pres impv. 2d sing. act. form ; past pass, pple., and gdve in-ya. 

Sec. Conj. represented by one pres. pass. pres. ind. form and pple. 
midi. Only prefix pra. 

Past pass. pple. form kfina- , occurring in 2 instances, has the value 
of adjective in 1 instance, and the value of past pass, finite verb in 
1 instance. 

\/ksip, ‘throw’. 

Pres. [6.] pple. ksipant-; impf. aksipat. 

Perf. cik§ipus. 

Verb, kseptum ; -k§ipya. 

Prefix, apa, ud, ni, vi, sam, sam-f a. 

No pres. ind. form of Primary Conj. which is represented by pres, 
pple. act., one impf. form, one perf. form, inf., and gerd. in -ya. 

No form of Sec. Conjugation. 

Impf. occurs in 2 instances, in 3d sing. act. 

Perfect occurs in 1 instance only, in 3d pi. act. (No aorist form), 

Vksubh, ‘quake’. 

Perf. cuk§ubhe. 

No pres, form of Primary Conj. which is represented by one perf. 
form only. No form of Sec. Conjugation. No prefix. 

Perfect occurs in 1 instance in 3d sing. midi. (No. impf. and aorist 
form). 

\/khan, ‘dig’. 


Pres. [1.] impf. akhanat. 

Aor. 5. (ma) khanis (medial a of the root khan here unchanged, cf. ‘ato 
halader laghos’ Pan. 7.2.7 ; akhanit cited as grammarians’ form in 
Roots) 2.59.8. 
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No pres. ind. form of Primary Conj. which is represented by only 
two forms— one impf. and one is-aorist. No form of Sec. Conju¬ 
gation. No prefix. 

impf. occurs in 1 instance, in 3d sing. act. 

Aorist (5th or i$-aorist only occurring) occurs in 1 instance, in 2d 
sing. act. (No perf. form). 

Vkhad, ‘chew’. 

Pres. [1.] pple. khadant-. 

No finite form. No pres. ind. form of Primary Conj. which is repre¬ 
sented by pres. pple. act. only. No form of Sec. Conj. No prefix. 

■s/khid, *'tear’. 


Verb, khinna-. 

No finite form. No pres, form of Primary Conj. which is represented 
by past pass. pple. only. No form of Sec. Conj. No prefix. 

Past pass. pple. form khinna -, occurring in 1 instance, has the value 
of adjective. 


ykhya, ‘tell’. 

Pres. [2.] khyasi, 2.38.15 ; 2.50.11. 

Perf. cakhyau, cakhyus. 

Verb, khyata-; khyatum ; -khyaya. 

Deriv.: -khyeya-. 

Prefix, a, pari+sam, sam. 

Primary Conj. represented by pres. ind. 2d sing. act. form, two perf. 
forms, past pass, pple., inf., gerd. in-ya, and gdve. in -ya. No form 
of Sec. Conjugation. 

Perfect occurs in 2 instances, in 3d sing, and pi. act. (No impf. and 
aorist form). 

Past pass. pple. form khyata -, occurring in 1 instance, has the value 
of adjective. 


vgach, seeVgam. 
-f\/ganaya-, ‘count’. 


Continued .. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

THE MEANING OF TENSES AND MOODS 
Jayashree A. Gune 

published by Dr. A. M. Ghat age. Director , Deccan College 
Post-Graduate and Research Institure, Pune-411006, 

Pages 1—216. Price Rs. 40 /-. 


The book under review is an English translation of the ‘Lakarartha 
nirnaya’ section of the Vaiyakarnabhu$ana by KauntJhaJta with a learned 
Introduction and explanatory notes. 

The VaiyakEranabhu§ana in its three versions, viz,. Vaiyakaranabhu$ana 
Vaiyakaranabhu$anasara and Laghuvaiyakaranabhusanasara, elucidates the 
Vaiyakaranasiddhantanarika, a collection of some 76 verses on the 
philosophical and semantic problems collected with Sanskrit grammar by 
Bhattoji DIksita. Its author, son of Bhafloji’s brother Rangoji, was a 
renowned grammarian and ‘naiyaaika’ of the early 17th century A. D. 
His work VaiySkaranabhu§ana deals mainly with the semantic problems 
related to the elements and categories of Sanskrit grammar. The ‘LakarEr- 
tha’ section of this work is very important as it deals with some intricate 
semantic problems including the concepts of time and modality. 

The Astadhyayi Panini is said to be’s grammar without time’ 
(‘akalakam vyakaranam’) as notwithstanding the use of the term, ‘kSla’ on 
several occasion it does not clarify what exactly is meant by this term. 
Pataftjali in his Mahabhasya (II. ii, 5.), however, explains it and Bhartrhari 
in his VSkyapadiya discusses the problem in some details considering the 
contending theories connected with the subject advanced by different 
schools of thought. Kaun^abhaUa also analyses all these contending 
theories and his conclusion is in conformity with the grammarians’ view 
about which Dr. A. M. Ghatage in his Foreword of the book under review 
has aptly observed: 
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“One cannot but come to the same conclusion as the author that time 
is not much different from our idea of the occurrence of events, a view 
which comes close to the attitude of a modern philosopher like Bergson.” 

The problems connected with Modality also have different approaches 
like Psychological, Circumstantial and Pragmatic. Different philosophical 
schools raised many subtle and abstruse points regarding the exact semantic 
implication of Modality in Sanskrit grammar and the grammarians also 
have their own conclusion. 

All these tenses and moods in Sanskrit grammar are represented by 
a ten-tier set of verbal endings called MakSras* in Paninian terminology. 
There are various problems concerning the proper use of these 'lakaras’. 
To cite a few : 

a) What is the basic linguistic unit—a word or a sentence ? 

b) What exactly is implied by the verbal root forms ? What is the 
function of the suffixes and how they are related to the lakaras’ ? 

c) If time is conceived as one and indivisible, how can there be the 
division of the same into past, present and future ? 

d) Whether time is the ‘vScya’ or ‘dyotya’ of the relevant ‘lakaras’ ? 
so on and so forth. 

The problems discussed in this small book are too many to be 
enumerated here. All these problems are full of philosophical 
intricacies and are very important for their bearings on semantics. 

Kaungabhafta’s work is written in the highly technical language 
following the ‘NaiySyika’ style and it is thus very difficult to understand 
it properly by the scholars not familiar with the technicalities of that style. 
The translator, therefore, has done a great service to the scholars interested 
in Indian Semantics by presenting before them a lucid exposition in English 
of the subtle discussions on this subject. 

The usefulness of the book, however, would have been greater if two 
additional indexes were appended to it, one showing the particular problems 
discussed, and the other indicating the pages where references are made to a 
particular school of philosophy, or a particular author, or a commentator, 
or a commentary. 


Kali Kumar Dutta 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 

edited by S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer, M,A., Ph.D., Kerala University 
Sanskrit Department Publication No. JO, Trivandrum, 

Pages wii +7-78/* Price Rs. 12/-. 


The book under review is a collection of some selected papers read at 
the seminar sponsored by the University Grants Commission and organised 
by the Department of Sanskrit, Kerala University in 1977. The contributors 
of the papers have been succintly introduced to the readers at the end of 
the book. 

Many branches of Sanskrit literature are well-known for their subtle 
technicalities, but the technical literature in Sanskrit as such is not very 
well-known. Sanskrit had a vast literature in this particular branch, but 
unfortunately a major part of it is now lost to us, but still what remains 
is not negligible in respect of both quality and quantity. Curiously, 
however, this useful and interesting branch of Sanskrit literature did not 
receive much attention of the scholars. Consequently, we have only a few 
books and some stray articles on some branches but there is no sustained 
work on this subject taken as a whole. The article “Scientific Literature 
in Sanskrit” in the 5th volume of “The Cultural Heritage of India” is a 
mere spadework in this direction, but a comprehensive account of the works 
on this branch is a desideratum. The small book under review, therefore, 
is an welcome attempt in the right direction. 

In the first article (pp. 1-5) R. S. Krishnan, a scientist, has ably 
discussed on the “ scope of Sanskrit Technical Literature ” and with a view 
to dispel doubts about it expressed in some quarters observes that the 
axioms in Sanskrit scientific and technical literature are not based on 
intuition, but they are the results of working out the theories very 
systematically, logically following from one step to another. This cannot 
be lightly brushed aside. 

Samuel Mathai discusses “The Meaning of Technical Literature in 
Sanskrit ” in the second article (pp. 6-9). He has briefly discussed the 
history of the scientific and technological pursuits in India and speculated 
on the causes of their decline. He asserts that still the nation has the 
necessity of studying what India achieved in this fields. 

The third one is ''The study of technical literature in Sanskrit ” by 
N. V. Krishna Warrier (pp. 10-13). He has rightly emphasised that ’a 
detailed and integrated study of the scientific and technical literature in 
India during the ancient and mediaeval times is absolutely essential for the 
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understanding and correct interpretation of our complex civilisation. 
Incidentally, referring to the serious drawbacks of the publications, “A 
Concise History of Science in India*', by the National Science Academy he 
points out that ‘the cooperation of the Orientalists is also essential for the 
success of such a venture. All right-thinking men will agree with him for 
this correct assessment. 

The fourth is u Astronomy and Mathematics in Sanskrit Literature ” 
(pp. 14-60) by K. V. Sarma. The writer is well-known in this field and 
his comparative studies of the achievements of ancient India in these 
subjects with those of the modern scholars are really interesting. The 
present article also is full of useful information. The bibliography will be 
helpful to the inquisitive scholars. 

The fifth is an account of “ Sanskrit Literature on Medical Science ” by 
K. Raghavan (pp. 61-79). The writer traces the beginning of the Indian 
medical science right down from the time of the Rgveda and observes that 
strictly speaking the extant works on this subject are confined to the 
Samhita works like those of Caraka; Susruta and others while the earlier 
works are now lost to us. He also discusses about the different branches 
and the principle of Ayurveda. This article is sure to give a fair idea 
about the Ayurveda and will be able to remove many misconceptions about 
this system current among the educated men of our age. 

The next one is on “ Sanskrit Literature on Architecture and Iconography ” 
(pp. 80-100) by N. V. Mallayya dealing with the subject in some details. 
In course of explaining some technical terms the writer has corrected some 
misconceptions of his predecessors in the field. There is also an account 
of original texts. The article is illuminating and informative. Though the 
subjects treated are highly technical yet even a lay man is sure to find 
interest in them. 

The seventh article is by S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer on “ Sanskrit 
Literature on Fine Arts” (pp. 101-1 IS). It deals with Dance, Music and 
Painting and dicusses on each of the topics with reference to the major 
works available on them. The writer emphasises the strongly felt need of 
a reliable dictionary of technical on these subjects compiled on the basis of 
the available authoritative works. 

The eighth article is on “ Sanskrit Literature on Linguistics"(pp. 116-128) 
by K. Kunjunni Raja of the Madras University. The main topic is 
treated under three heads, viz.. Phonetics, Etymology and Grammar. An 
attempt has been made to substantiate with reference to appropriate 
instances the observations of the modern scholars like Firth and Allen to 
the effect that ‘many of the statements of the ancient Indian Phoneticians, 
which even Maxmiiller and Whitney failed to comprehend, makes sense to 
the Phoneticians of to-day.’ It has also been pointed out that European 
Phoneticians came to* know the distinction between voiced and voiceless 
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sounds only after Henry Sweet and Whitney noticed them in the light of 
Indian Phonetics. The salient features of ancient Indian Etymology has 
been ably brought out and Sanskrit grammar has been dealt from the 
standpoint of Linguistics. 

Etymology according to the modern scholars is “the history of a form”. 
The writer seems to point to this when he says ‘The ancient Indian approach 
towards etymology was not historical.’ But this point requires clarification 
to avoid confusion. 

The ninth one is “ Sanskrit and Modern Science ” by Kadambari Harabu. 
The writer finds the germs of modern Physical concepts in the ancient 
Indian Sanskrit texts. She has discussed the topic under six different heads, 
i.e., (i) Concept and evolution of matter, (ii) Energy, (iii) Space and time, 
(iv) Force, Motion, Inertia and Momentum, (v) Astrophysics and (vi) 
Absence of a mathematical approach to Physics in ancient Indian texts, 
(pp. 129-143). 

The writer should have spared a few words to remove the misgivings of 
some modern scholars who echoing A. B. Keith may hold such attempts as 
‘reading new things in the old texts’. 

The tenth article “ Bhoja’s Contribution to Technical Literature ’’ by 
V. Raghavan (pp. 144-170). It deals with the two works of Bhoja, namely, 
the Yuktikalpataru and the Samaranganasutradhara briefly considering the 
topics contained in them. Incidentally, the writer speaks about the versati¬ 
lity of King Bhoja of Dhara (1010-1062 A. D.) and refers to his works on 
trees, housebuilding, Polity, Dreams, Physiognomy, Omens, Portents and 
Prognostication which remain yet to be discovered. The article contains 
ample evidences of the different branches of science and technology in 
India in the 11th century A. D. 

The last article is on “ Sanskrit Medical Terminology ” by A. H. V. 
Shenoy (pp. 171-181). The Writer discusses the Ayurvedic approach to the 
physico-chemical changes within the organism of human body and explains 
the significance of the terms ‘vata’, ‘pitta’ and ‘kapha’ of Ayurvedic 
conception in the light of modern science. To him vata’ is related to the 
functions of the nervous system, ‘pitta’ is related to metabolism and 
‘kapha’ is related to somatoplasm and germplasm. He has rightly observed 
that in Sanskrit brevity, archaism, symbolism and occasional abstruse and 
occult mode of presentation befog the whole technical literature. This 
seems to be deliberately done with a view to avoiding misuse by quacks. 

The interpretation offered by the writer seems to be probable in theory, 
but the theory requires confirmation in actual diagnostic processes. 

The reviewer hopes that this small book full of useful information will 
inspire the scholars to write on this neglected but important and useful 
subject. 
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THE VAKYAPADlYA OF BHARTRHARI 

* 

Chapter II, English Translation by K. A. Subramania Iyer, 
Motilal Banarasidas, Delhi; Varanasi ; Patna, 

Pages - i - // / - 205. Price Rs. 401 - 


The Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari is an authoritative work on Sanskrit 
grammatical literature held in high esteem by the Sanskrit grammarians 
and writers on Poetics ranking next only to the ‘Trimuni-vyakarana’ of 
Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali- 

This versical composition is complete in three sections named Kansas, 
i.e., the BrahmakEnda, the VEkyakEnda and the Sahktrna or Padakanda and 
for this reason it is also known as the ‘Trikandi’. The book under review 
is an English translation of the second Kanda of Bhartrhari’s work with 
exegetical notes in which the commentary of Punyaraja and the vrtti by the 
author himself are utilised. A running synopsis spread over 42 pages has 
also been added indicating the verse numbers dealing with particular topics. 

The Vakyapadiya deals mainly with the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar 
which in its ambit includes various intricate problems of linguistics and 
Semantics- The second Kan<ja of the work consists of 485 verses of which 
ten verses are on historical account. The major topic of discussion is the 
sentence. In this connection various fundamental questions had to be 
tackled. To mention a few of them : 

i) What is expressive—words or sentence ? 

ii) If the sentence-meaning is of the nature of intuition, then how the 
sentence is analysed into its different parts ? 

iii) Are the individual phonemes expressive of meaning ? Whether the 
word and the meaning are separate entities or not ? 

iv) Is there any difference between a sentence and a collection of words ? 

v) How far the ‘abhihitanvayavada’ is tenable? 

vi) What is the ‘samghatavSda and how it is supported by Panini and 
Patahjali ? 

vii) What is the ‘sphota* ? What are the implications of ‘vyaktisphota’ 
and ‘jEtisphota’ ? 

viii) What exactly is the implication of ‘pratibhS’ ? What are the grounds 
of its postulation ? 

ix) What are the problems connected with the ‘vyutpatti-paksa’ and the 
‘avyutpattipaksa’ and what is the solution ? 
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x) Whether the same word can express different meanings ? 

xi) What gives rise to the concepts of ‘sabdopacara’ and ‘arthopac&ra’ ? 

xii) What is meant by ‘apoddhara’ ? Who utilises this process and why ? 
and such other problems which are too many to be mentioned here. 


Bhartjrhari, an astute grammarian and philosopher, deals with these 
problems in a terse language and his versical media has certain limitations 
of its own. The translator has not only lucidly translated the verses, but 
also added illuminating exegetical notes, whenever necessary, to bring out 
the underlying implication of the verse concerned. The translation of the 
Vakyapadiya is not a new venture as M. Biardeau and K. R. Pillai have 
also tried their hands in this field, but the expository notes based on the 
commentary of Punyaraja and the Vrtti of Bhartrhari himself go to the 
credit of the present author. These notes are extremely helpful for the 
comprehension of this succint and abstruse masterpiece of philosophy of 
Sanskrit grammar and it will not be an exaggeration to say that the 
Vakyapadiya cannot be properly understood without the help of such notes. 


The author, however, is not always lucid as there are some instances 
where he sacrificed lucidity for the sake of brevity. As for instance, the 
illustrations of sentence viewed from the standpoints of Katyayana and the 
Mimamsakas are dealt with rather clumsily (pp. 2-3). In the interpretation 
of the Varttika Nagesa differs from Kaiyata on some points. So, the whole 
thing should have been discussed with sufficient clarification. 

The Karika No. 246 (p. 107) requires clarification at least in respect 
of the different meanings of the sentence and their bearing on the problem 
at hand. Similarly, in Karika No. 388 (p. 166) how the verb conveys its 
meaning through ‘Iaksana’ requires clarification. Fortunately, however, 
such instances are not very frequent. 

There are also some other matters to which we like to draw the 
attention of the author : 


The Mahabhasya citations are referred to by page numbers. It would 

have been better if they were given instead with reference to the numbers 

of Paninian rules. 


The book would have been more useful if the author took the trouble 
of adding a summary of the work clearly indicating tbe problem, treated 
and the conclusions arrived at with tbe main points of arguments in a 
nut-shell along with the numbers of verses related to them. 

As the work is an abstruse technical subject, an index of the technical 
termfused along with their equivalents in English is really a desideratum. 
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Deccan”, as well as the relationship between the Hindus and Muslims, One 
can also get an interesting side light on the acquisition of Andaman Islands. 
Valuable information regarding other foreign trading nations like the Dutch, 
the Danes, the Portugese and the Americans can be found in the documents 
included in this volume. 

Any reader will be impressed by the efficient editing and the excellent 
introduction. The Bibliography at the end is also quite helpful. On the 
whole, the volume will be useful to the researchers in modern Indian history. 

Tarasankar Banerjee 
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INDIAN STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 
by Prof. R. C. Pandey, Published by 
Motilal Banarasidas , Delhi, 

Price Rs. 45 /-, 


The work is a collection of nineteen articles published, excepting three 
new additions, in Indian and foreign journals through years, and concerned 
primarily with Indian philosophy, both orthodox and heterodox, and 
secondarily with western philosophy including modern Indian thought like 
Gandhian idea of men. 

At the Preface, the writer confesses that for him Philosophy is science 
of second degree and that he is engaged in analysis and evaluation of 
thought in modern phraseology. Such thinking is geared to the dimension 
of man and is satisfied with a fragment of the total human situation. 
Analysis is directed to construction wedded to understanding, Analysis 
starts with understanding of what is and ends up with what ought, to be. 
While understanding is personal, construction is impersonal, open to public 
gaze. The credence of such construction therefore consists of its conformity 
to the nature of matter analyzed and the nature of the understanding 
emanating therefrom. The dynamics of this process need not be compatible 
with uniformity. 

The title of the work is uncertain. What can possibly be ‘Indian’ in 
the studies of philosophy ? Does it refer to approach by an Indian ? If 
analysis is universal it cannot brook Indianism of the analyser. Does it 
refer to the topics discussed ? The dicussion has crossed the frontiers of 
Indian Philosophy. In fact, the epithet Indian’ could have been dropped 
without offending the contents of the work. 

As fragments of thinking, the articles breathe the air of soliloquy 
although they are zealously intended to be communicative. The daring 
analytical mind in action takes off beyond the usual norms of thinking to 
conjure up al uring world of its own. a world of flux with parting rays. 

Printing and get-up are commendable though not free from errors. 


S. Bhattacharya 
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SHIVAJI AND THE INDIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

by Anil Samarth 

Somaiya Publications, Bombay, New Delhi, 
pp. xiv+160; Rs-30/- 


Jn the work under review, brought out on the occasion of the 
tri-centenary of Shivaji’s coronation, the author has traced the evolution 
of the Shivaji cult in Maharashtra, and tried to show how this cult was 
given the final shape by Tilak and harnessed by the latter to infuse the 
spirit of nationalism among the Indian people. In the second place, he has 
shown how this cult gradually spread to Bengal and other provinces of 
India, and how it underwent a vital change in the hands of the Bengalee 
admirers of Shivaji like Bipin Chandra Pal, Aurobindo Ghose and Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. Finally, the author has revealed how the Shivaji movement 
which, in course of time, assumed an all-India character, came to influence 
the contemporary Indian literatures. The work is based on archival 
material, contemporary books and pamphlets, some of which were prescribed 
by the British Government in those days, and also newspapers and journals 
of the period, printed in different Indian languages. 

The monograph is divided into seven chapters besides the Preface, 
Acknowledgements and Appendices. In chapter I which forms the prologue 
to this work the author maintains that Tilak, the great leader of Maha¬ 
rashtra, wanted to utilise the religious festivals of the Hindus to spread 
national consciousness among the masses. He was ''conscious of the great 
intrinsic potentiality of Hinduism for stirring up the half-starved, ill-clad 
and unlettered masses of India”, and the immense success of the Ganapati 
festival in 1895 encouraged him to start the Shivaji movement which was not 
merely hero-worship, but “based on the all-pervading concept and object 
of freedom”. 

In chapter II the author traces the evolution of the Shivaji cult in 
Maharashtra from the time of Lokahitawadi Gopal Hari Deshmukh 
(1823-92) to the days of Tilak, and shows how in course of half a century a 
"ripple developed into a mighty crest of nationalism”. He rightly points 
out in this connection that the armed uprising of 1879, attempted by 
Wasudeo Balwant Phadke, looked very much like an "immature imitation 
of Shivaji's ideals and deeds”, though there is no positive evidence to 
conclude that Phadke was inspired by Shivaji. 

In the third chapter of this book the author describes in details the 
Shivaji movement in Maharashtra which had really two aspects, namely, (i) 
the movement to preserve Shivaji’s tomb in the Raigad fort, and (ii) the 
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attempt to celebrate enthusiastically the Shivaji festival all over the province. 
The former scared the British Government, and compelled it to offer 
occasional financial assistance for preserving the Shivaji memorials in 
Maharashtra. The latter started in 1896 as an attempt to reorganize the 
Hindu community in Maharashtra and strengthen their morale after the 
devastating Hindu-Muslim riots in Bombay in August, 1893. Tilak 
successfully persuaded the Hindu masses of Maharashtra to participate in 
this movement, and utilized it to spread the message of Swadeshi and 
boycott among the common people. He did not openly preaeh violence, 
but some of his utterances made during the celebration are said to have 
incited the Chapekar brothers of Poona to murder a high handed British 
official Rand (1897), and this again led to Tilak’s prosecution and imprison¬ 
ment on the charge of sedition. 

In the following chapter the author discusses the spread of the Shivaji 
cult in Bengal where it become immensely popular with the extremists and 
terrorists, and sucsessfulJy wiped off the centuries old image of the Marathas 
as bandits and free-booters. But, in Bengal the movement also underwent 
a subtle transformation “From a political movement it developed into a 
philosophical and spiritual movement, and ultimately acquired the features 
of a cultural movement”. This change was brought about mainly through 
the efforts of Bipin Chandra Pal, Aurobindo Ghose and Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. Poet Tagore was, however, not a blind hero-worshipper, and he 
clearly stated that Shivaji’s success was due, to a great extent to the sense 
of national solidarity, already existing among the Marathas. The Dharma 
Rajya of Shivaji, extolled by Tagore, was not Hindu Raj, but the rule of 
piety, truth, justice and freedom. This rule failed to produce abiding results 
in spite of Shivaji’s best efforts because of the orthodox, caste-ridden Hindu 
society of his times. 

In chapter V of the book the author describes the spread of the Shivaji 
movement in other Indian provinces, particularly the United Provinces, 
Assam, Madras and Gujarat. “Though for some historical and political 
reasons the Shivaji movement could not be as popular and potential a 
vehicle of nationalist ideas” in these regions as in Maharashtra and 
Bengal, it “certainly left behind a deep impress on the contemporary 
literature” of these regions. “The men of letters found a versatile hero in 
Shivaji. . . who had an irresistible historical appeal to the masses”. 

The penultimate chapter of the, book is a very interesting one in which 
the author discusses some of the contemporary books and pamphlets in 
Marathi and Bengali which were banned by the British Governmeni because 
they sought to project the image of Shivaji as the champion of militant 
nationalism or/and the defender of the Hindu faith. The author also 
discusses in this connection the Muslim reaction to the growing popularity 
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of the Shivaji cult, and admits that the latter did produce harmful con¬ 
sequences for Hindu-Muslim unity. ‘Tilak was far from being a communal 
politician”, and he injected religion into politics only to make it more 
appealing to the unlettered masses, just as the nationalist Muslim leaders 
did later at the time of the Khilafat movement. But, though the substance 
of the Shivaji movement was good its “style was repellent to many", and 
therefore Tilak was blamed by his political opponents. The Shivaji cult led 
to a baser deification of Shivaji by some communal-minded Hindus which, 
in its turn evoked a baser kind a reaction from some Muslim fanatics. In 
the last chapter of the book which the author styled ‘Epilogue’, he sums up 
his conclusions briefly, but in an effective manner. 

Though published on the tri-centenary celebration of Shivaji’s coro¬ 
nation at Raigad, the work has nothing to do directly with Shivaji. A more 
appropriate title for the book would perhaps have been : 'The Shivaji Cult 
In Modern Indian History’. In fact, the main purpose of the book is to 
promote a better understanding of Tilak’s political ideology, and to defend 
him against the charge of deliberately injecting communalism into Indian 
politics. This task, in the opinion of the present reviewer, has been ably 
accomplished. The author’s assertion that "Tilak certainly did not 
encourage the politics of violence” (p. 53) is, however, to be taken with a 
grain of salt. Tilak, being a shrewd politician, was certainly cautious in 
making public statements. But the way in which he defended Shivaji’s 
murder of Afzal Khan in June, 1897, and extolled the Bengalee bomb- 
throwers after the Muzaffarpur murders of April, 1908, clearly reveals his 
inner sympathy and support for the terrorists of Bengal and Maharshtra. 
The author’s statement that the Shivaji cult "ultimately acquired the 
features of a cultural movement in Bengal" (p. 129) is also a bit exaggerated. 
With the masses of the Bengalee people it remained a political movement, 
though with spiritual and cultural overtones added by some Bengalee savants 
like Aurobindo and Tagore. The book is on the whole interesting reading, 
though its price appears to be a bit too high for the average reader. 


Amitabha Mukherjee 
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HISTORY AND COINAGE OF SKANDAGUPTA KRAMADITYA 

by Jai Prakash Singh, published by the Department of Ancient 
Inaian History, Culture and Archaeology, Banaras Hindu 


The subject of the monograph under review has been discussed in four 
Chapters (I. Introduction, II. Accessories, III. Conquests, and IV. Coinage) 
with seven Appendices (I. Official and Non-official Genealogies of the 
Guptas, II. Divine Selection of Skandagupta and Kusa to Kingship, III. 
The So-called Mlecchas of the Junagadh Inscription. IV. Mahendraditya 
and Kramaditya of Repouss6 Coins, V. King-and-Queen Type Coins, 
VI. Skandagupta and Malwa, and VII. Chronology of Skandagupta’s Reign). 

The definitely known facts of Skandagupta’s career are so few that 
they would cover only a few pages ; but the reading of some passages in 
the king’s small number of inscriptions and of the dates of some of his 
coins is not beyond doubt, and there is also no unanimity in the inter¬ 
pretation of certain facts. These have naturally been the subject of good 
deal of speculation. Dr. Singh has tried in his small book to do justice to 
the facts and to deal with the speculations to the best of his ability, and 
the book is expected to be useful to the students of Gupta history. Since, 
however, the topics discussed are in many cases controversial, it is only 
natural that the readers may not be always inclined to accept the learned 
author’s views in spite of the sober nature that he usually exhibits. This 
point may be illustrated by an example. 

Dr. Singh thinks that the date of the Bhitari piliar inscription of 
Skandagupta falls in the concluding part of his reign and refers, in this 
connection, to our views not at one but at two different places either 
forgetfully or for emphasis : p. 64—“D. C. Sircar ascribes the inscription to 
455-467 A.D., but lists it as the last record of the king’s reign ; p. 133— 
“D. C., Sircar dates it to 455-67 A.D., but has listed this inscription as 
the last of the inscriptions belonging to the reign.” We are inclined 
to mention a few facts in this connection. In the first place. Dr. Singh 
refers actually to the title ‘Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta 
(455-67 A.D.)’ in our Select Inscriptions, and in that book a record, either 
undated or with the date lost or un-decipherable, has been placed after the 
dated epigrahs of a ruler not because it is really later than the dated records 
but as a matter of convenience. Secondly, ‘455-67 A.D..’ was put in the 
title as the period of Skandagupta’s reign and only secondarily as a rough 
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indication of the date of the inscription because it belongs to the reign. 
Thirdly, our own suspicion is that the emphasis on the events relating to 
the beginning of Skandagupta’s reign in both the Junagadh rock inscription 
(belonging to the earlier part of the reign) and the Bhitari pillar inscription 
in spite of the fact that the records were apparently composed by two 
different poets one attached to the Imperial court at Pataliputra and the 
other provincial court at Girinagara, possibly suggests that the latter 
epigraph also belonged to the same period. 

Verse 3 of the Junagadh inscription says how Skandagupta occupied 
the earth (i.e., the kingdom) by his own prowess after his father’s death 
while the next stanza speaks of the appreciation of his victories even by the 
overpowered enemies in various countries (Mleccha countries identified 
with the Huna lands according to some). In the same way, verse 4 of the 
Bhitari pillar inscription speaks of the great difficulty experienced by 
Skandagupta in his attempt to steady the tottering fortune of the Gupta 
royal family while verse 6 says how he succeeded in re-establishing the 
disturbed royal fortune after the death of his father. Verse 5 says that 
Skandagupta’s career, marked by both the strength of his weapons a6 well 
as his policy of forgiveness, was a subject sung by the people including 
children in various quarters. Skandagupta’s struggle with the Hunas is 
referred to in a fragmentary stanza (verse 8) of the Bhitari inscription, and 
much is sometimes made out of its absence in the Junagadh record ; but 
verse 4 of the latter epigraph speaks of the king’s success against his 
enemies, and who can say that the poet did not include the Hunas in their 
ranks ? It is no doubt too much when one expects that the poet must have 
mentioned the Hunas by name since the latter was not certainly bound to 
oblige the future historians in that way. It is well known that the 
Nidhanpur copper-plate grant of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa was issued 
from his camp at Karnasuvarna, the capital of hi's Gauda enemies who must 
have been subdued ; but the achievement of the king is only vaguely 
mentioned in the inscription in expressions like samara-vijitu-narapati iata, 
On the other hand, the repeated mention of kula-lak$ml-stambhana (v. 4), 
vaMa-laksmim .. . pratitfhapya (v. 6) and vamiam pratisthapya (v. 7) in the 
Bhitari inscription seems to show that the re-establishment of the family’s 
fortune by Skandagupta was a recent event still fresh in the memory of the 
poet. Probably this realisation led Fleet to put the Bhitari inscription 
before the Junagadh epigraph in his Corpus volume. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the speculation regarding the 
interpretation of the title Kram&ditya assumed by Skandagupta (who was 
called Vikramaditya ), which is based on the of the words vikrama and krama 
in verse 3 of the Bhitari inscription and of the word krama • in verse S of 
the Junagadh inscription, seems to us totally unacceptable. This is because 
in the first place, the word krama has been used in both the records 
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apparently in the sence of *order' and Fleet has quite correctly translated 
kramena as 'step by step’ (Bhit&ri) and ‘in succession. (Junagadh) and, 
secondly, Kramaditya must be regarded as the same as the more popular 
title Vikramaditya since the two words krama and vikrama have both the 
meaning iakti or prowess (strength or valour) so that both the titles indicate 
‘one who is equal to the Sun*god in prowess’. If krama means ‘heredity’ 
(p. 32), the title KramSditya would scarcely give any satisfactory meaning. 
It seems that Kramaditya was conceived as a shorter form of Vikramaditya 
so that the title of Dr. Singh’s monograph should better have been 
Skandagupta Vikramaditya. 

Dr. Singh has been particular in not excluding from his review even 
unimportant or useless suggestions ; but we have noticed one omission of 
some importance. The Vrtti on the Cdndravyakarana, both works composed 
by Candragomin, gives the illustration of the Immediate Past (Lang) in a 
sentence which is taken to be ajayad^Gupto Hunan or ajayaj^ Jar to Hunan, 
and the first of these emendations is taken to refer to the victory of the 
Gupta (i. e., the Gupta king meaning Skandagupta) over the Hunas. 

D. C. Sircar 
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VERSES ATTRIBUTED TO MURARI 

By 

Prof. Ludwik Sternbach 


'Verses Attributed to Mur&ri’ by Ludwik Sternbach is a critical 
study of the verses of the Anargharaghava of Murari, which are quoted 
in different anthologies and works on poetics and rhetorics. The book is 
a very scientific study of these verses. In the Introduction the author 
has discussed his parentage, date and his association with a royal 
court. He apprises us of the fact that Murari’s father was Vardhamankha 
of the Maudgalya gotra and mother Tantumati. According to the author 
of the book Murari belonged to the middle of the 9th century. ‘He 
is probably earlier than Rajsekhara and latter than Bhavabhuti? He 
received patronage from some king of the Kalacuri dynasty. 

The author of the work points out that most of the critics have 
made a very destructive criticism of his work. Keith, Wilson, S. K. De 
and A. Ramacharya rank among them, who have noted the features 
of decadence and decline in his composition. But Sternbach has taken a 
very sympathetic attitude to his literary creation. He advises us to 
make an estimate of the work Anargharaghava with due consideration of 
the fact that to the Indian critics drama is not a device for the reproduction 
of life and evolution of characters but a means for the representation 
of intense emotions, feelings and sentiments. As such the work of 
Murari is a conglomeration of lyrical poems with overelaboration in 
structure admitting the integration of long compounds, uncanny phrases 
and complicated syntactical arrangements. But this laboured poem has 
a grandeur of its own, a music and play of fancy that do not elude the 
obsrevation of the sympathetic readers. The Indian pandits have highly 
appreciated the verses of Murari and as many as one hundred and fifty 
six verses of the Anargharaghava have been quoted in the anthologies 
and the texts on rhetorics and poetics. 

Sternbach provides under the caption “Murari's verses quoted in 
Anthologies and in treatises of poetics and rhetorics” an account of 
those anthologies and other texts, which cite verses from the Anargharag¬ 
hava. In fact he has minutely studied all those anthologies and traced 
Murari’s verses in the latter. Out of 567 verses of the Anargharaghava 
129 have been found in the anthologies. The author has ransacked 
all of them—even the most insignificant one did not escape his notice. 
Some of the anthologies, which he mentions, are Suktimuktdvali of 
Jalhana, the Subhasitaratnakofa of Vidyakara, the Saduktikarnamrta of 
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6ridharadasa, the Rasikajivana of Gadadhara, the Subhdsitdvali of Vallabha- 
deva, the Subhdsitahdravafi of Harikavi, etc. Sternbach points out that 
some of the anthologies anonymously cite verses from Murari’s text 
without mentioning his name. 

The works of poetics and rhetorics, which cite Murari’s verses, are 
the Daiarupaka of Dhananjaya, the Alakrharasarvasva of Ruyyaka,' the 
Kavyanuidsana of Hemacandra, the Alahkaramahodadhi of Narendraprasuri, 
the Kuvalaydnanda of Appayadiknita, the Alahkara-kaustbha of Visesvara 
and there are some ethers. 

Under the title ‘New Murari’s verses’ Sternbach points out that 
there are 28 verses, which are attributed to Murari, but which cannot 
be traced in the Anargharaghava. Sternbach suggests that of these 28 
verses 7 were probably wrongly attributed to Murari* 2 or 3 are of doubt¬ 
ful authorship but the rest, i.e., 19 or 18 might be genuine compositions 
of the poet, but they belonged to an unknown text of the Anargharaghava. 
Nevertheless, the old anthologies have stated them to be coming from 
Murari’s work. 

Sternbach points out that some verses, which do not belong to Murari, 
have been wrongly attributed to him. He shows that the poems of 
Bhanuarak,. Bhanusena, Bilhana, Amarasiihha, Vararuci and Chittipa or 
Chittapa have been assigned to Murari. Among these 28 verses there are 
some again, which maintain great probability of being composed by 
Murari, for which there is no direct evidence, but whose knowledge helps 
us to secure better understanding of the poetry of Murari, 

The author has enriched the work with two tables. In Table I the 
author has shown in tabular form the 129 verses of the Anargharaghava, 
which can be traced in the different anthological and rhetorical works 
and in Table II those 28 verses which cannot be traced in the Anargha- 
rdghava and which the author calls “New Murari’s verses”. The 
author has attached two annexes to the work, which he calls A and B. 
In A (Nos 1-28) he has cited those 28‘New Murari’s verses’in complete 
forms. In B (29-156) the author gives the Anargharaghava verses, which 
are quoted in the anthologies and treatises on poetics and rhetorics. He 
arranges them in alphabetical order with appropriate variants and new 
readings where available. Besides Sternbach has given an index of names 
of authors and works and also index of quotations. 

The work is very small containing 48 pages only, but the author had 
to work hard to prepare it to the world of scholars. It is purely the 
result of a scientific and objective approach to the problem. It is definitely 
a contribution to the study of Murari’s verses. 


S. N. Ghosal 
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THE CAURAsI PAD OF SRt HIT HARIVAM& 

Edited with Introduction, English translation and Notice by 
Charles S. J. White, Asian Studies at Howaii, No. 16, 
The University Press of Howaii , 

Pages - 1 - xiii+1 - 199. 

Price not mentioned. 


Sri Hit Harivams Gosvami (1502-1552 A.D.) was a Vaisnava devotee 
who founded the Visnuite sect of Northern India known as the Radha- 
vallabha Sampradaya. He like his illustrious compeer Surdas, enriched 
the Hindi language and literature by his devotion to Kr$na expressed 
in masterful poetic form’. The harmonious ‘union of Brajbhasa and 
Sanskrit in his writing has a richness that surpasses the work of Surdas 
according to the editor. 


The ‘Caurasi Pad’ is a collection of eightyfour devotional poems or 
songs on the Radha-Kr§na theme in Brajbhasa (Hindi) by Sri Hit Harivams 
Gosvami. The present edition of the work is based on an earlier edition 
of the book by Sri Lalitacaran Gosvami under the title Sri Hit 
Caurasi. The present editor has given the text in DevanSgari script. His 
translation is graceful and it retains the spirit of the original as far as 
practicable. Notes are added to the text as well as the translation and 
these are helpful to the readers. 

In the Introduction the editor has given useful bibliographical referen¬ 
ces in course of his learned discussions on a number of related topics for 
the comprehension of the merit of the text. The development of Hindu 
religion and philosphy from the earliest periods has been traced and the 
genesis of the idea of personal god from the objective dualistic tendency 
has been explained with reference to the Upanisadic texts. The development 
of the idea of Vi§nu as a ‘savior deity,' his incarnations, his icons, various 
Visnuite sects and their theological tenets, the development of the cult of 
‘Bhakti; the theory of ‘rasa' and its utilization by the protagonists of 
‘Bhakti’ cult, the development of ‘Ridha’, the ‘RtdhSvallabha Sect; 
the cult and creed of the sect and many such important topics are ably dealt 
with in a short span. The literary aspects of the ‘Caurasi Pad’ and its 
place in the Hindi literature has been critically examined. Incidentally, a 
very short account of the four main periods of development of the Hindi 
literature and the date and personality of the author also are properly 
considered The discussions are well-informed and neatly handled. 
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The printing and get up of the book also are excellent. Defects are 
rare. Only two misprints came to our notice. They are 

p. 13. - mok§a for moska. and 

p. 124. - fn. 9. Srnga for bhrnga. 

Another lacuna is 

p. 50- fn 5, ‘Rimaradha of Saradatanaya.’ The Bhavaprakasana 
of Saradatanaya is well-known but his Ramaradha is 
to be found nowhere else. If the Saradatanaya is 
somebody eke than the author Bhavaprakasana, then 
he requires proper introduction. 

In consideration of the painstaking efforts of the learned editor these 
are reaily insignificant. On the whole this is an welcome edition of the 
renowned Hindi devotional poetry. 

Kali Kumar Dutta. 
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SAUNDARYALAHARl OF $ANKARACARYA 

(Text in Devanagari and Roman transliteration, explanatory notes, 
Yantric diagrams and index of verses) by V. K. Sabramanian. 


The Saundaryalahari (‘Ocean of bliss and beauty’) also Anandalahari, 
ascribed to the Adi Sankara (c. 8th century A.D.) is according to the 
present editor, ‘a potent prayer’ for ‘awakening the Power that lies dormant 
in every one of us as Kulakundalini 5>akti\ 

This work is different from the other Anandalahari ascribed to 
&aiikaracarya which was published in the Kavyasamgraha of Haeberlin and 
translated into English by Avalon. There is also an edition of this work 
with French translation by A. Troyer in the Journal Asiatique. 

There are, however, some doubts about the identity of Sankaracarya, 
the author of the Saundaryalahari. The colophon of the present work 
ascribes it to ‘Sankara bhagavat’ having the epithet ‘Srimatparamahamsa- 
paribrajakacarya’, who is the disciple of ‘6rigovindabhagavatpujyapada\ 
Evidently all these point to the Adi Sankara, the great Advaita philosopher 
of Kerala. A stanza from the Saundaryalahari is cited by Vallabha in his 
anthoiogical work, under the name Sankara. But scholars hold that there 
was a Tantric scholar Sankara (c. 15th century A.D.) hailed from Bengal. 
The Saundaryalahari is the work of this Gaudiya Sankara. The original 
work of Vallabha is surely prior to 1159 A.D. as Sarvananda cites him. 
But the present work that goes by Vallabha’s name is a later work and 
Dr. S- K. De has shown that it cannot be earlier than the 15th century A.D. 
So, there is nothing anomalous if a verse of the Gaudiya Sankara finds its 
place in the anthology ascribed to Vallabha. The identity of the author 
of the Saundaryalahari, still remains an open question. 

There are numerous manuscripts of the Saundaryalahari. The vulgate 
text of the work has 103 verses of which the last one is in the 14 syllabic 
Vasantatilaka metre and the rest are in the 17 syllabic &ikharini. The text 
under review, however, has 100 verses in all and all of them are in the 
&ikharinl metre. The editor says nothing about the text. 

There are many editions of the work of which the edition with three 
commentaries published from Madras (1957) is useful to general readers. 
The text-critical edition by W. Norman Brown in the Harvard Oriental 
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Series (no. 43, 1958) is a really scholarly edition. The present edifion seems 
to be intended for the English-speaking readers interested in the esoteric 
aspects of Tantric cult. The translation is lucid, graceful and retaining the 
spirit of the original as far as practicable. The notes are succint but 
helpful. One hundred mystic diagrams, one for each of the verses, are 
given and for each of them directions are there about the number of recita¬ 
tion, materials to be used and the result expected. This is the special 
feature of this edition. 

The frontspiece shows a diagram of the Sricakra in tri-colour which is 
said to be directly connected with verse 11 and is also related to the verse 
22. The diagram given in verse 11, however, gives a different sketch (p. 62) 
and the verse 22 has a plain version of the £ricakra (p. 67). But there is 
no clarification. All these (pp. 57-106) are rather enigmatic for the want of 
any explanation. 

The brief explanation (p. 55) given does not explain why and how a 
particular Yantra is related to the ‘sound expression’ of that particular 
Mantra and how the ‘vision of the deity meditated upon’ is represented in 
the Yantra. Their connection with the verses concerned also is not clear. 
The book would have been really a welcome work if the editor took the 
trouble of explaining the significance of these esotoric matters clearly to his 
readers without reservation. It would have been immensely helpful to the 
scholars if the editor divulged the sources of the diagrams and the directions 
connected with them with appropriate references and added a short 
bibliography. 

We hope that the edition will be useful to the readers who are well- 
acquainted with mysticism of fantric cult. 


Kali Kumar Dutta. 
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dhatukAvya OF NARAYANABHATTA 
(with the commentaries - Kr$narpana (anonymous) and Vivarana ( incomplete) 
by Ramapanivada) - edited by S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer. 

Kerala University Sanskrit Department Publication No. 6, 

Price Rs. 10 /-. 

The Dhatukavya is a tour de force in the form of a Sanskrit KSvya in 
three Cantos on the theme of the Kr$na legend narrated in the Book X 
of the Srlmadbhagavata. In its 243 stanzas the story starts from the 
journey of Akrura to Gokula and winds up at the killing of Kaqisa by 
Srikr$na. It belongs to the ‘Sastrakavya’ type of Sanskrit Kavya according 
to K$emendra’s classification. The main object of the poet seems to be 
the illustration of the Paninian verbal roots in their morphological and 
semantic aspects with the help of the verses along with the narration of the 
story. The work is said to be a sequel (Se§aparipurana) of the poem 
Vasudeva-vijaya or Vasudeva-carita of the poet Vasudeva hailed from 
Peruvana near Trichur, which is believed to be left unfinished by the poet 
Though the Dhatukavya is a tour de force , yet it is not devoid of poetic 
merit altogether and there are some flashes of real poetry here and there. 

There is, however, some controversy about the date and identity of 
the author and there is also some confusion between the authors of the 
poems Vasudeva-vijaya and the Yudhi&hira-vijaya. The editor has carefully 
considered all the pros and cons of these controversial matters and fixes the 
date of the poet Narayana Bhaftatiri between 1S60 and 1962 A.D. 

He presents a text-critical edition of the poem prepared on the basis of 
available manuscripts as well as printed materials of the text. An index of 
verses is also added. The index of roots and illustrations appended to the 
book is really an invaluable aid to the scholars interested in the subject. 

In the learned introduction he traces the earliest specimen of such tour 
de force on grammatical subject in the Mahabha$ya of Pataiijali and gives 
an account of some other works of similar nature. He also adds a short 
history of the ‘Sastrakavyas’ produced by Kerala writers. These are full 
of useful information. On the whole this is a truly scholarly edition of 
the work of the erudite poet ‘who among the Sanskrit authors of Kerala 
ranks second only to Sri Sankaracarya’. 

It is unfortunate that such useful works in Sanskrit are not widely 
known to the students of Sanskrit in our region. This carefully edited 
but unbelievably cheap edition is expected to create some interest in 
them. The editor deserves congratulations for this scholarly edition. 

Kali Kumar Duita. 






